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FOREWORD 



The Center for Applied Linguistics, *:he principal national 
organisation in the United States concerned with the role of language 
in the fields of public policy and education* has long been deeply 
concerned with the question of equal educational opportunity for 
native Americans. During the past decade » the Center haii worked very 
closely with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and various American Indian 
groups in a nuctber of efforts designed to improve the quality of 
Indian education. 

Among the activities of the Center in this area have been a sxxv^ 
vey of the teaching of English to American Indians (1967); a confer- 
ence on styles of learning among American Indians (1968); two planning 
conferences for a bilingual Navajo kindergarten program (1968» 1969)-- 
which led to the development of the first BIA bilingual kindergarten 
program in 1969; a conference on Navajo orthography (1969); the editing 
of the BIA publication English for American Indians (1968-1969); pre- 
paration of Teaching English to Speakers of Choctaw> Navajo > and 
Papago (BIA Curriculum Bulletin No. 6, 1969); a study of language 
policy guidelines for BIA schools (1972-1973); a conference on priori- 
ties for research and training in Native American languages (1973); 
maintenance of expensive clearinghouse files in Indian education; 
publication of the Dln^ Blsaad NanllUlh (Navajo Language Review); 
the first In r:ei -American Conference on Bilingual Education, held in 
Mexico, which focused on Indian education throughout the Americas 
(1974); and mcst recently, a cooperative program with the University 
of Utah to train teachers of Indian languages* 

As a further contribution to this same effort, the Center, together 
with the CAL/ErIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics, la pleased 
to publish A Survey of the Current Study and Teaching of North American 
Indian Languages In the United States and Canada by Jeanette ?• Martin* 
We hope that the information In this survey will be of value to all those 
Interested In American Indian languages and education^ and the rights of 
native American peoples to determine their own way. 



Rudolph C* Trolke, Director 
Center for Applied Linguistics 



A^ Hood Roberts, Director 
CAL/ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Languages and Linguistics 



PREFACE 



The recent emphasis on cultural pluralism has brought about a 
rapid increase in the number of programs dealing with North American 
Indian languages. This increase has, In fact, been so rapid that 
communication among those engaged in such programs has often been 
inadequate^ Scattered information has appeared in a variety of sources, 
but there has been no composite picture indicating the scope of recent 
developments. As a compilation of the available data can be of slg*^ 
nificant value co all concerned » this survey attempts to bring together 
as much information as possible on the current study and teaching of 
N^orth American Indian languages in the United States and Canada. 

The primary source of data for this survey ^as a questionnaire 
mailed out in the spring of 1973 to sixty-one unix'ersities and colleges 
in the United States and Canada. The schools were selected from the 
Center for Applied Linguistics' University Resources in the Ignited 
States & Canada for the Study of Linguistics > 1971-72 . Other sources 
were publications, conferences, and correspondence with individuals 
engaged in work with these languages. 

In order to help the reader interpret the data, an overview of 
the study of North American Indian languages is presented, outlining 
the contributions of several generations of linguists, and leading i\p 
to a discussion of the present situation. Here, some current trends 
are identified by discussing a representative group of recently insti- 
tuted programs and the problems which have arisen in developing them. 

The new programs are chiefly of two types: university and college 
courses, and bilingual education projects. The further development of 
all these programs depends greatly on two factors: linguistic and 
pedagogical training of native classroom teachers for bilingual educa* 
tion projects, and advanced linguistic training of native Americans to 
enable them to analyze their language and prepare teaching materials, 
dictionaries, and grammars. 

Three appendices present the collected data: Appendix A lists 
American Indian language courses and other types of programs at 101 
universities and colleges in the United States and 'Canada. In Appendix B 
materials useful for the study of Amerindian languages are cited. These 
Include an annotated list of serials , bibliographies of outstanding basic 
references dealing with these languages in general and with the major 
language groups » and sources used in preparing the present survey. Ap-' 
pendix C> organised by major language groups • indicates persons who are 
making significant contributions to the study of American Indian Ian* 
guages. A fourth append Ik presents statistics relating to the present 
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number ol spi»akcrs in Ihv major language groups^ and a l i i'th appendix 
c '^ntains reccmimtM\dat iony of the CAL-sponsured Conleretice on Priorities 
in American Indian Linguage Work^ held in Eugene^ OregoUt in August 
1973* 

In conducting this survey I have enjoyed the generous cooperation 
ot a largt» nuniber of individuals directly Involved in the iJtudy of 
Amerindian languages and in the field of Indian bilingual education,. 
Of primary importance was the help of Professors Wick R. Miller and 
Wiliiam R. Slager» who revealed to me through their courses something 
of the fascinating world of linguistics and American Indian languages 
and who aided me greatly with their suggestions for the shaping of 
this survey. In particular I also wish to thank 
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Rich ley Crapo 
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Walter Currle 
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Richard Demers 
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Monro Edmonson 
Barbara S. Efrat 
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Lawrence Foley 
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whose responses to questionnaires and other types of queries have 
made possible the production of this survey* 

Finally, grateful acknowledgment is made to the CAL/ERIC Clearfng' 
house on Languages and Linguistics ♦ whose financial support has made 
publication of this survey possible. 

J. P.M. 
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Within Che last few years> interest in the study and teaching of 
North American Indiari languages has developed at a rapid pace. This 
interest has been accompanied by an increase in the number of college 
courses in these languages i by publics' ns and conferences^ and by a 
new and widespread emphasis cn Indian ,ingual education. The extent 
of thi.s upsurge can be illustrated by one enample: the majority of 
Amerindian language college courses designed either to teach the Ian* 
guage itself* or to help native speakers acquire skills of literacy and 
analysis^ have been instituted since 1970. Fifty-sevt^n percent of the 
courses offered in 1973 had been in existence for at most one year» and 
80 percent had originated after 1970. 

This increase is indeed remarkable. Sut it is equally remarkable 
that so many institutions have been able to secure the help of trained 
linguists to implement their new programs. One wonders hov this need 
for linguists could be met so rapidly* The answer to this question can 
be found in a brief review of the history of American Indian linguistics* 
Such a review shows the importance of the study of Amerindian languigest 
particularly during the last hundred years, in the training of the lin- 
guists who are working with present-day programs. 

Historical Perspective 

During the first centuries of European colonization in the Americas, 
the principal interest in the Amerindian languages was utilitarian- Some 
studied a language because they wished to convert the Indians to Christian- 
ity, others because they wanted to carry on trade with them* From these 
studies there emerged the first publications concerned with American Indian 
languages. Among the earliest of these were a translation of the Bible 
into Massachusetts by John Eliot in 1664 (the first Bible published in 
what would later become the United States and a grammar of Narragansett 
by Roger Williams, published at about the same time* 

In addition to the missionaries and traders there were individuals — 
among them Thomas Jefferson --who were interested in the languages them- 
selves and often collected and compared word lists* By the beginning of 
the nineteenth century this interest was especially motivated by the 
desire to discover the origin of these languages and their speakers. Those 
who insisted on a literal interpretation of the Bible tried to prove Indian 
kinship with the Hebrews* But a^ the century progressed, a growing number > 
who were students of the developing science of ethnology, considered the 
Indians to be of Asian ancestry. Also during this period, attention came 
to be focused on the variety of Amerindian languages and the number of 
different families that might exists and as a result, the principal students 
of these languages were concerned more with classification than with the 
in-depth study of any particular language. 
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Tlu* pubticatlun In 1890 of John Wesluy Powell's classification of 
language families north of Mexico marked the end of what has been called 
the '^first period of linguibtic research in America***-a period in which 
most of the work was done by persons who were not primarily lin^uistH. 

The second period of research was d is tinguished by the development 
of ^scientific methods for analysing gramntatical and phonoloKical data* By 
the early 1900s Franz Boas had become the leader in the collection of 
detailed gratiun.^ tica 1 data and was applying what was then known about pho* 
netic and morphological analysis* By 1886 he was studying the Indians of 
British Coluuibia^ particularly the Kwakiutl» and recording the languages 
OL the atea* In the years that loIlowed» he continued to study the lan«» 
gua^es of many other North American Indian groups, tie collected and 
analysed masses of texts and tales* and thus became the first of many 
anthropclugical linguists who, in order to better understand the various 
cultures, studied native American languages. Boas* greatest contribu** 
tion to linguistic study was the development of the detailed analytical 
study of a language. In his famous Introduction to the Handbook of 
American Indi^^n Languages (1911), Boas explained the basic linguistic 
characteristics of languages, using illustrations froia Amerindian Ian* 
guages, and presented evidence which refuted the nineteenth*century idea 
that all American Indian languages have a similar structure. 

One of Boas' most Camour students was Edward Sapir^ who refined 
the analytical techniques* Like Boas, Sapir was an anthropologist who 
considered the study of laniguage important to the understanding of a 
culture; unlike Boas, however, he had had formal linguistic training, 
including the study of Indo-European comparative linguistics^ Sapir 
was the first American linguist to systematically apply the comparative 
method to American Indian languages* He showed that regular sound 
correspondences could be drawn between certain of these languages and 
that, as a result, proto-forms (that is, the forms of a parent language) 
could be reconstructed* From these studies he was able to propose ge- 
netic relationships which created new groups (Algonquian-Ritwan and 
Na-Dene) and augmented some that were already established (Hokan and 
Uto*A2tecan)* These new groupings enabled him to reduce Powell's fifty 
eight separate families to twenty-two. Later, in his article "Central 
and North American Languages," written for the Encyclopedia Brltannica 
(1929), he proposed a further classification of Amerindian languages 
into six superstocksi although he said they were ''far from demonstrable" 
at that time. Although there has been some revision of these six, 
Sapir's contribution to the historical picture of American Indian Ian- 
gu£>ges marked an important step in language classification^ In addition 
to his contribution to Amerindian comparative linguistics and to descrip- 
tive techniques, Sapir, through the work of his students, exerted a far- 
reaching influence on the study of native American languages throughout 
North America* 

A contemporary of Sapir's, Leonard Bloomfield, also made signifl'- 
cant contributions to the study of Amerindian comparative linguistics. 
Like Sapir, he had been trained in Indo-European comparative linguistics. 
He became a specialist in the Algonquian languages and through the use 
of comparative techniques was able to set up a parent language, which 
he called Proto-Central«Algonquian« Xhis was an important step in 




Antcrlcan Indian hictorlcdl llni;uUtlctf» tor it laid the foundation for 
later studlui that extended the knowledge of Uni^uaga reUtionihipK. 

Descriptive techniques developed during the fir«t half of the 
tvt'tttieth cuntury, particuLnrly by Sapir and hif itudentSi m«dc po»il- 
ble much more accurate rc^cording of the phonology and morphology of 
language! than could b(* done by those gathering data during earlier 
pcL'iodi. The improved tcchniquei In phonology have been especially 
helpful in developing uaable orthographlei for literacy programs at 
all educational levels. 

However, during this early period, problems of syntax were not 
handled as explicitly as has been possible in recent years. The dc~ 
velopment of generative transformational gransnar, based on the theory 
which Noam Chotttsky first set forth in Syntactic Structures (1957) and 
refined in Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (1965), has helped to 
clarify syntactic and semantic problems and has brought more attention 
to the study of syntax. Moat Amerindian linguists are now using the 
techniques of transformational grammar. Chomsky's A ppccts , which 
stresses the importance of the underlying syntactic structure rather 
than the surface form, has placed renewed reliance on the intuition 
of the native speaker. It has focused attention on the need for 
linguistically trained native speakers as language analysts and teach- 
ers. As a result, academic programs are gradually being developed 
for native speakers. 

Current Developments 

The current interest in Amerindian languages is an important 
consequence of a growing belief in cultural plurf lism»the recogni- 
tion of the right of each group to preserve its ovm cultural identity. 
Pluralism is now superseding the long-accepted "aelting pot'* theory— 
the idea that £ill diverse cultural groups thoulc? be assimilated into 
a homogeneous society. With this new emphasis on cultural identity 
has come a realisation of the importance of a native language. Aa a 
result, each American Indian group wants to prnserve its language* if 
Lt is viable. If the language is dying, the group often wants to 
revitalise it in some way. The accelerating interest in these lan- 
guages has led not only to a rapid increase in the number of courses 
and other types of pro^.rams in universities and colleges, but also to 
the development of Indian bilingual education programs in many ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

University and College Programs 

The many courses which have been recently instituted In colleges 
and universities are especially important to the development of Amerin- 
dian linguistics. Most of these new couries are of a practical nature, 
many of them stressing language Iea.*ning for both native and non-nativ2 
Americans* Others are designed to teach skills of literacy and language 
analysis, principally to native speakers. However, the traditional aca- 
demic courses dealing with these languaf^es have also increased in nisnber, 
and larger enrollments. are reported. Tne traditional courses include 
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genaral curvuys ot North ^erlcan Indian ItngiuigfiSr and lingulttlc 
field atttbods and language analyaia claifen for the training of pro- 
fcaaional linguiata* 

Although Inatltutlona In many parts of the Uiltcd Statea and 
Canada have Introduced both the practical and academic types of 
courses in recent years » the interest has been particularly great in 
those areas near concentrations of Indian populations. One such 
arect includes the north central states from the Dakotae through Min- 
ncsot^i and Wisconsin* Colleges and junior colleges throughout the 
state of Minnesota » for instance, are initiating language programs 
in Ojibwa and Dakota t and there is some attempt to introduce these 
courses into primary and secondary schools both on and off reserva- 
tions. Local Indian organisations also sponsor language classes. 

The increase in practical courses has been particularly noticeable 
in small colleges located near Indian groups. Such institutions rarely 
had any such courses prior to 1968. Iheae courses sometimes develop 
from the efforts of an Indian group to preserve its language. For ex* 
ample, a class in Shoshoni at the Elko Comnunity College, Elko, Nevada, 
was instituted in this way. Initially, a small Shoshoni tribal group 
on the Duck Valley Reservation near Owyhee, Nevada, requested help 
from the University of Utah in developing language- learning and liter- 
acy courses. In a siim&er experiment, classes were taught with the 
help of a native speaker using linguist -developed materials. This 
experiment led to the course now taught at Elko Community College. 

Native speakers havA been Involved in the development of courses 
at many other institutions. For example, a course in Pug&t Sound 
Ss lish at the Univeralty of Washington representa an attempt to resolve 
the dialect differences of several small groups (Skagit, Snohomish, 
Snoqualmle, Duwamish, Puyallup, and Nisqually) so that a strong language 
program can bo established. 

Some of the more populous Indian groups are developing their own 
junior colleges with native language courses as part of the culturally 
0.,'iented curriculum. Among these colleges arc the Ukota Higher Edu- 
cation Center, Pine Ridgn, South Dakota; Sinte Gleska, Rosebud, South 
Dakota; and the Navajo Comnunity College, Many Farms, Arisona. 

There is alto a growing trend toward the acceptance of a native 
American language to fulfill the foreign or second language requirement 
of iome departments. For example, Eastern Montana College at Billings 
accepts a knowledge of Cree, Crow, or Northern Cheyenne; the University 
of Waahlngton at Seattle, Puget Sallsh; the University of Utah, Navajo; 
and the University of Minnesota, Ojibwa or Dakota. 

The work on Amerindian languages at colleges often includes pro- 
jects which cover a wider sphere than course offerings. For example, 
the Wisconsin Native American Languages Project at the University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee, funded by a grant promoted by the Great Lakes 
Intertrlb&I Council, Inc., Includes the languages of the Ojibwa, 
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Potawdtwai, Mi'niwtiu*f» and Oneida. It i« designed to involve native 
«peak4»ri in Unguiitic study which will train them to prepare Inttruc- 
tional and reference materlalt and to teach th^ir language. 

Another project covering a wide sphere of activity Is located at 
D-Q University, Davis, California. The university was estabUsheil in 
1970 and is devoted to the interests of American Indian and Chicane 
students. A National Center of Native American Language Education is 
being set up within the university, with plans for language study and 
development of teaching materials. In addition, an extensive survay of 
the present state of Amerindian languages is projected , including a 
study of dialect differences within individual languages and a survey 
of the present ages of speakers. 

Another research project, the British Columbia Indian Unguagc Pro- 
ject, is teing carried on by British Columbia Indians with the assistance 
of Randy Bouchard, a linguist. Although aimed at the preservation of 
all British Columbia native languages, the project has concentrated so 
far on Salish languages, with some work on Haida. Plans include the 
preservation of oral materials through the use of tapes and the develop- 
ment of language -teaching materials for the schools. 

There is evidence of a growing interest in American Indian lan- 
guages which is wider in scope than that encompassed by specific courses 
and research projects. For example, Charlton Laird has included several 
chapters in these languages in his recent book Language in America (1970). 
Most books written previously about the development of language in this 
country ignored the languages of cultural minorities and dealt almost 
solely with American English. Even high school materials are beginning 
to reflect this new trend: Scholastic Magagine has recently prepared 
a wall map for high schools showing both cultural and linguistic his- 
torical areas of North American Indians. 

Bilingual Education 

Another important consequence of the new emphasis on cultural plu- 
ralism has been the development of Indian bilingual education in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Ifader the "melting pot" theory, every 
effort was made not only to establish English as the dominant language 
of a child of a minority culture but to eradicate hit native language. 
However, under bilingual education there is a place for more than one 
language in the classroom, wnd Instruction in two languages If the child 
needs it. 

History . The great majority of Ain(<ir Indian bilingual projects have 
been initiated since Elementary and Secondary Education Act (E5EA) 
Title VII funds became available in 1968. But attempts at bilingual 
education for Indians in the United States are much older. In the 
late 1930s the Bureau of Indian Affairs established a program on the 
Navajo reservation to promote first -language literacy. Motivation for 
this program arose from the fact that almost nine out of ten Navajo 
adults did not speak English, and their children were not adapting to 
an English language curriculum. The U.S. government needed to 
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comnimlcxito with Navajos oa such problans ai» overgrafilng^ water develop- 
ment, aaaltatlon» and disease control. Bilingual education was viewed 
as a method that would help» and a program vas begun £or teaching both 
reading and writing In Navajo* Some adults were trained to serve as 
interpreters on technical matters. At the same tlme» bilingual reading 
materials were prepared for the Hopi» Tewa» and Sioux. However^ Indian 
parents were not enthusiastic about the programs* nor was Congress 
willing to renew the appropriation during World War II; hence » all ?:he8e 
programs were abandoned before they could be firmly and permanently 
established in the curriculum* 

Shortly after World War II, the Bureau of Indian Affairs instituted 
a five-year plan for use with Navajos who were 12 to 16 years old and 
who had previously had little or no schooling* Navajo was used success- 
fully as one of the languages of instruction to help theao students be- 
come prepared for vocational training and complete their schooling in 
English* However, this project was looked upon as a "crash program** 
designed to accelerate the education of a particular group, and after 
the five years had come to an end» use of the native language In the 
classroom was abandoned. 

These early experiments with bilingual education are examples of 
the original Intent of the program— *to use the native language to 
achieve mastery of the English language and adaptation to '^American** 
culture* During the late 1960s » however » the growing emphasis on 
cultural pluralism focused the attention of Indian leaders on bilingual 
education as a means of preserving native languages* Robert E* Lewis ^ 
governor of the Pueblo of Zuni» emphasi2;ed this in his keynote address 
to the first National Indian Bilingual Education Conference^ April 1973, 
when he said that preserving the language comes first in bilingual 
education, for it helps preserve the culture* Bilingual education* which 
includes both reading and writing in the home language » is needed to 
overcome the feeling of shame which the Indian has often felt about using 
his language. 

The first experiments in Indian bilingual education in the 1960s 
were initiated in schools cn the Navajo reservation in Arizona— at Fort 
De fiance » in 1965; at the Rough Rock Demonstration School » Chinlep in 
1966; and in 1968 at the Rock Point Boarding School p Chinle» and the 
Kayenta Public School* Two planning conferences conducted by the 
Center for Applied Linguistics in 1968 and 1969 led to the development 
of the first Navajo billngual/bicultural kindergarten programs^-at 
Sanostee» Toadlena, Lower Greasewood, and Cottonwood* 

Current Prolects ^ The granting of federal funds under Tltal VII of 
the ESBA gave Che impetus that was really needed for widespread develop- 
ment of bilingual education projects* In 1969 » the first Indian bilingual 
education programs so funded were initiated at Tahlequah^ OkIahofDa> using 
the Cherokee language; at Grants » New NexlcOt using Keresan (Laguna); in 
some San Juan County » Utah, schools > using Navajo; and in a Uklah, Call** 
fomla» school f using Fomo. During the next three years, 18 more programs 
were established under Title VII, Involving the following 12 languages: 
Choctaw, Cree, Crow, Yuk Eskimo, Keresan (Acoma), Mikasuki, Northern 
Cheyenne, Passamaquoddy, Seminole, Lakota, 0te, and Zuni» Fifteen addi-* 
tional programs are now in operation or under consideration* These in- 
volve some languages or dialects not previously represented: Apache, 
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InuplaC Eskimo^ Menoinlnee» Fapago» Eskimo (St» Lawrence Island Yuplk)> 
Tewd» Keresan (Zia)» and some northern Athapaskan languages. 

In addition to projects funded by Title VII| bilingual education 
is carried on as part oi the regular programs in some schools » such 
as the Jesnes and San Felipe Day Schools In New Mexico* In Alaska i a 
new law requires that a bilingual education program be conducted in all 
villages with at least 15 fluent speakers atteiidirg school, and the 
Alaska State-Operated School System is sponsoring several bilingual 
education projects » including programs in Inuplat and Yupik Eskimo » 
Tlinglt> Hatda> and certain Athapaskan languages, principally Kutchin* 
upper Kuskokwlm, and Central Koyukon. Participation is optional for 
non -natives. 

The rapid growth of Indian bilingual education and the need to 
exchange ideas and discuss common problems led to the first National 
Indian Bilingual Education Conference* (NIBEC), held in April 1973 at 
Albuquerque, with the Language Development Branch of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs acting as coordinator. A second conference w^s held in 
May 1974 in Billings, Montana, and a third in Calgary, Alberta, in 
April 1975. Persons working with both U«S. and Canadian Indian bilin- 
gual education projects attended these conferences. 

Bilingual education has stimulated a community interest In the 
schools, replacing the indifference or actiial hostility which often 
existed previously. In areas populated by homogeneous Amerindian 
groups, native Americans are seeking control of school policies. 
Communlty-contrpllcd schools can be found, for instance, on the Rocky 
Boy reservation (Cree) in Montana and on the Navajo reservation. Among 
the Navajo schools are the Rough Rock Demonstration School, devoted In 
part to the training of native teachers for bilingual teaching and pro- 
ducing classroom materials; the Rock Point Community School, which also 
produces materials; Raraah Navajo High School; and the Borrego Pass 
School. Many native teachers are responding to this growing community 
interest # For example, Navajo teachers nuw have their own organiasatlon-- 
Dln^ Bi^olta' Assoclatton--whlch holds worksho'^s to train teachers and 
also prepares some classroom materials In Navajo* 

This new interest In Amerindian bilingual education exists In 
several countries besides the United States. In Peru, for example, a 
recent law stipulates that Quechua and Aymara Indian students be taught 
first In their native language before they are trained In Spanish. Pro- 
jects for training native speakers as classroom aides In the lower grades 
are under way In Mexico and Guatemala. In the province of Quebec, Canada, 
a project for "Amerlndlanl«atlon of the Schools" is now In operation, 
directed by Raymond Gasn^» Minister of Indian Affairs. Plans call for 
the linguistic and pedagogical training of native speakers as cIassro(m 
teachers so that the native language and culture can be Integrated Into 
the curriculum wherever there are Amerindian children^ If the Amerindian 
language Is predominant in the homes, It will be the basic language of 
the school, and English and /or French will bo taught as second languages. 
However, among Indian groups where English or French has become the heme 
language, the native American tongue will be taught as a second language. 
Similar plans are being developed In other parte of Canada. 

Native American Bilingual Education Conference 



Materials Product ion > The first step in any bilingual program is 
the selection of an orthography which will facilitate learning and will 
also be acceptable to the native coimnunity. If the language has never 
been written, there are fewer problems with community acceptance. But 
i£ a system has been introduced previous lyi conflicts sometimes arise 
because of competing systems « One such problem has arisen with the 
Cherokee and Cree syllabaries* where tradition is oo strong that older 
speakers » even some who are not literate^ consider their own syllabary 
a part of their culture*. The primary disadvantage of using a syllabary 
is that the child must learn two entirely different writing systems--*the 
Roman letters so that he can functicm adequately in a predominantly 
English-speaking society (or French i in some parts of Canada) and the 
native syllabary so that he can become literate in his own language^ 
Since linguists have demonstrated that with some small changes the 
Roman alphabet can be adapted to all American Indian languages » many 
bilingual education teachers feel it is advantageous to use this alphas- 
bet for the native language* 

However* in those cases where tradition has made a syllabary an 
Important part of the culture* literacy materials are being prepared in 
that orthography. Changes in the order of syllabary characters may be 
made to facilitate learning. For example* in the Cherokee Primer (devel- 
oped in 1965 by Professor Willard Walker* a linguist working with a 
tribal literacy project) the traditional order of the syllabary characters 
was altered to permit the introduction of high* frequency syllables first* 
thus enabling the student to begin reading before he had mastered the 
whole system^ In past years the Cree syllabary has been adapted to 
various Cree and OJlbwa dialects* to Chipewyan and Slave (both northern 
Athapaskan)* and to Eastern Eekimo^ It is now being used for literacy 
materials in those languages* It seems especially well suited to Eskimo 
and is extensively used for Eastern Eskimo* although the Roman alphabet 
is used for orthographies by some Eastern Eskimos* At the University of 
Alaska an 18-letter alphabet has been developed for Yuplk (Western) Eskimo. 

Another orthographical problem encountered with some languages is 
the extent to which diacritics need to be used with the Roman alphabet. 
At a conference convened in 1969 in Albuquerque by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics for the Bureau of Indian Affairs* a Navajo orthography was 
recommended for BIA -sponsored publications for use In its school system^ 
The Rock Point School is experimenting with simplification of a highly 
complex Navajo orthography by eliminating certain diacritics* To deter- 
mine the extent to which these diacritics can be eliminated without im- 
peding reading ability* teachers present material written in both the 
complex and the simplified forms # 

In the production of materials for teaching native languages* many 
questions must be conaideredp such as the kinds of subject matter which 
are best suited for classroom materials at various levels; the dialect 
differences that must be recogniased; special speech forms of a particular 
languages-male and female* adult and Infant^-that must be considered; 
and changes in the language that are taking place^ including borrowings. 
Adequate answers can come only after extensive investigation of the 
language as it is presently spoken* Oae group carrying on such an in* 
vestlgatlon is the Navajo Reading Study* which Is based at the University 
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of New MeKlco and producf^s materials for Indian bilingual education^ 
Frvxn the studies it has made of the speech of children entering school, 
it has obtained information concerning vocabulary levels ♦ use of borrowed 
terms, and English-speaking ability* 

At present I most of the reading materials in native American 
languages are primers and readers for the first and second grades. 
Reading materials for older students and for adults who have becaae 
litetrate are almost non-^existent • Some teachers o£ older children are 
using materials produced by the students themselves • For example^ 
experience stories written in conjunction with a language lesson have 
served on Later occasions as classroom reading material. Students 
sometimes produce a community news sheet in the native language (at 
Ramah Navajo High School » for example) or make word lists of items 
important to their culture. Some tribal headquarters > such as the 
Cherokee at Tahlequah, Oklahoma^ and the Micmac at Frederlcton, New 
Brunswick, are publishing newspapers in the native language » thus 
encouraging literacy among adults. 

Multimedia resources are being used for some native language 
materials. For example^ the San Juan County^ Utah, biliagual project 
has produced 32 multimedia Navajo language materials » including sound 
film strips of coyote tales, animated films based on those tales, a 
film on Navajo numbers, Navajo alphabet flash cards, and other Items. 

In the preparation of bilingual education materials, the choice 
of the language in which the child should be taught to read must be 
considered carefully. Evidence from psychological studies has favored 
initial learning in the child's home language^ There Is reason to 
believe that in teaching reading in a second language, the association 
of the written symbols with sounds of the language Is more easily and 
efficiently taught If the child has already made the association through 
learning to read his own language. 

Reactions to Bilingual Programs . Although most Amerindian groups 
have welcomed the Inclusion of their native language In the school 
curriculum, there has been resistance from some members who have grown 
up believing that the English language, and consequently English-speaking 
teachers > are superior. Some participants In NIBEC I asserted that while 
the Indian community accepted native aides in a classroom, they often 
objected to a native teacher's handling the classroom alone. Another 
objection to bilingual education has been that It might hinder Amerindian 
young people from being successful If they should leave the reservation 
or the native village. In 1970, Yuk Eskimos objected to use of the na- 
tive language in the classroom because they felt that English is the 
road to success. They had to be convinced that their language would be 
used only In the lower gravies to help children learn English more readily. 
After the project had been initiated, they were delighted to see that 
children not only learned English more easily, but did better work In 
all subjects and enjoyed school more. Similar success with other bilin- 
gual education projects Is overccmlng objections to the use of the 
native language in the classroom- But acceptance of native teachers 
with full responsibility for the class Is not so easily accomplished. 
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Participants at NIBEC I felt that this acceptance will depend la part on 
the training these teachers receive and their ability to prove their 
efficiency. There Is a great need for pedagogical training* to enable 
native American speakers to be certified for classroom teachings and for 
linguistic training, to enable them to function well in a bilingual educa- 
tion program and to develop or adapt language materials as needed. 



LinRuistic Training for Native Speakers 

The skills of native speakers trained In linguistics ate needed in 
all types of American Indian language programs language analysi8» mace- 
rials production, college courses, and bilingual education programs^ In 
most practical college courses stressing language learning, one or .nore 
native speakers assist a professional linguist. But the many demands 
made upon professional linguists to prepare materials and teach several 
courses limit the nusnber of language classes which can be conducted in 
this way. If these classes are to increase significantly, native speakers 
with a knowledge of linguistics will be needed to conduct many of them. 
Some institutions, such as the University of Manitoba, have been unable 
to institute projected language teaching courses because of the lack of 
funds for preparing native speakers to serve as teachers* A similar 
need exists in bilingual education projects* These programs cannot be 
firmly established until many native speakers have the training necessary 
to teach their language and assume full classroom responsibility. 

For the development of all types of Amerindian language activities 
there is a great need to establish training programs and to Interest 
gifted native speakers in the study of their language. Some steps have 
been taken in the past to involve American Indians in the study of lin- 
guistics and the teaching of their language* Occasionally native speakers 
have been trained as linguists. Juan Dolores (Papago), William Jones 
(Algonqulan) , and Edward Dozler (Tewa) are a few of those who have pub- 
lished their studies. 

Occasionally non-Indian linguists have collaborated with native 
speakers in study and publication* The teamwork of linguist Robert 
Young and William Morgan, Sr* , a native speaker of Navajo, is an early 
example* Together they produced linguistic studies and teaching mate- 
rials, some of which are nov being used In schools on the Navajo 
reservation* 

There are at least two recent publications produced through this 
type of collaboration. One Is a new textbook, Seneca Today , by the 
linguist Ruth Dudley and Ester Blueye, a native speaker of Seneca (to 
appear). It is used at the StAte University of New York 
at Buffalo. Th^ other is An Introduction to the Lulseno Language by 
Vil liana Hyde (1971). This book presents a series of carefully prepared 
lessons written by Mrs* Hyde and graduate students In linguistics at the 
Ihilverslty of California at San Olego under the direction of Professor 
Margaret Langdon. Unlike most linguistic descriptions of a language, 
iM^lch are Intended for linguists, this book is designed as a text which 
can be used by native speakers to understand their language and to learn 
to read it* The book can also be used by non -native speakers who wish 
to learn Lulseno. 



Another example of the coLUboration of a native speaker with a 
professional linguist has been that of Albert AlvareSt a native speaker 
of Papago, and Professor Kenneth Hale. They have published some lin- 
guistic materials for the use of native Papago speakers* (See the Selec-* 
ted Bibliography for Aztec-Tanoan » Appendix Part 2.) However^ Pro- 
fessor Hale* 8 objective was broader than the production of linguistic 
materials. He wanted to train Alvarez in the skills of language analy- 
sis so that Alvares himself could produce materials. Professor Hale 
has described this work in his essay» *X New Perspective on American 
Indian Linguistics/' The Appendix which concludes the essay contains 
some of Alvares 's linguistic description of Papago. In the essayt 
Professor Hale makes this statement: 

The point of view which will be central in this paper is that the 
future of American Indian linguistics (l.e.» the extent to which 
it will advance significantly) will depend critically on how 
successful an effort there is to engage American Indians in the 
active study of their own languages — not as Informants as in the 
past, but as linguists, philologists, lexicographers, creative 
writers, and the like. 

If native American speakers are to engage in the study of their 
language as professionals! extensive linguistic training programs will 
be needed^ Professor Hale proposed a plan for such training in The 
Indian Historian (Sunnier 1969, pp. 15-18, 28). Since that time he has 
conducted a tutorial project in linguistics for gifted native American 
speakers as part of the graduate program at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. After an initial intensive study of general linguistics, 
particularly phonology and syntax, the student is led to apply the 
principles he has learned to an analysis of his native language. Most 
of the tutorial guidance is supplied by a linguist who has some knowledge 
of that language. Because of the expense involved with this type of pro- 
gram, only a few native Americans can be admitted each year. In 1973-74 
there were three students --two Navajo and one Hopi. One of the Navajos, 
Paul Platero, is a Ph.D. candidate. He has conducted summer language 
workshops in the Navajo community and has also visited many Navajo 
schools encouraging language scholarship* He recently started a journal, 
Dintf Biaaad Nrfnfl^^^ (Navajo Language Review) dedicated to language 
studies, both theoretical and practical, with special emphasis on lin- 
guistics, child language, and bilingual education. The Review is now 
published approximately four times a year by the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, with Platero as editor, for the Navajo Linguistic Society. 

Several publications designed for the linguistic training of Navajo 
speakers have been produced in connection with the MIT program. They 
appear officially in the "Bibliography of Navajo Reading ^faterials,** 
BIA Curriculum Bulletin #13 . It is the hope of those working with the 
program at MIT that a special Master's degree program directed more 
specifically toward the language-scholarship needs of the American In- 
dian communities can be developed in the future. 
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The great detitand for native speakers with the linguistic and peda- 
gogical training that will enable thetn to become certified teachers in 
bilingual clasaroomg will require many college programs. At least two 
institutions in Canada have recently established training programs. The 
University of Quebec at Chicoutlml is Initiating a teacher training pro- 
gram for native Americans which will lead to the following: (1) Elemen^^ 
tary Teaching Certificate; (2) Bachelor of Elementary Education; and 
(3) Certificate in Linguistic Technology. This program is part of the 
project for the *'Amerindianization of the Schools" Initiated In 1973 by 
the Department of Indian Affairs of the Province of Quebec. The second 
Canadian program, which leads to a diploma iu Native American Langa^ges, 
but not to certification, was begun in September 1974 at the University 
of Victoria, Victoria, British Columbia. This program is intended to 
guide native speakers in the study of f.helr latiguage so that they can 
prepare teaching materials, and to train native personnel to teach their 
language in British Columbia schools. A few universities and colleges 
in the United States have establishec' programs for training native Amerl** 
can teachers, among them the University of Alaska and the University of 
New Mexico. 

Many more such programs will je needed if bilingual classrooms 
are to be adequately staffed* In the meantime* emergency measures 
are being taken to provide personnel. Native speakers serve as class- 
room aides in most bilingual edu«;ation classrooms. In California, two 
native speakers of Hupa were certified under the **emlnent persons** regu- 
lations! of the California Teacher Accreditation Code in order to enable 
them to teach their language at the Hupa Valley Unified School in Hum- 
boldt County in Northern Callfcmla. 

Conferetices and Publications 

In addition to the numerous study and teaching programs dealing 
with Amerindian languages, there have been an increasing numboir of con- 
ferences, many of them held annually^ such as the International Conference 
on Sallsh Languages, the Aigonqulan Conference, the Uto-Aztecan Conference, 
and the Conference on Hokrm Languages. Some conferences have been regional 
in scope, rather than oriented toward a language group, such as the Work- 
shop on Research Problems in Southwest Areal Linguistics held in 1972 and 
1973. The first Inter-American Conference on Bilingual Education, 
organised by the Center for Applied Linguistics and the Council on 
Anthropology and Education » was held in Mexico City in November 1974. 
Many of the papers presented at the Conference dealt with Indian 
education in the Americas. The Center also held a conference in Eugene » 
Oregoa, in August 1973, on priorities for research, training native 
Americans in linguistics, and developing necessary pedagogical materials. 
(See Appendix E for the recommendations of the conference.) 

A number of informal periodicals have appeared in recent years, some 
of them, such as the Algongutan Linguistics Newsletter , closely associated 
with the conference for the language group. Others are published by in- 
dividual American Indian constiunltles, such as Agenutemag gn (Mews in Mlcmac) 
and the Cherokee Nation New8 > which prints some material In the Cherokee 
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syllabary. Two aewsi letters with useful general Information about Amertcan 
Indian languages are LanKua^e in American Indian Education , which was 
published by the Bureau of Indian Affairs from 1970 to 1972 (William R. 
S lager, ed.), and the Newsletter o£ the Conference on American Indian 
Lani^ua^es C learinRhousv? , (James L. Fidelholtz, ed.). (fot more detailed 
information about periodicals, see Appendix B, Part I.) 

The LinRulstic Reporter , published by the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, contains news of educational projects, conferences, and publi- 
cations relating to American Indian linguistics. It includes a section 
devoted to bilingual/bicultural education. 

A publication which will serve as a valuable reference work in the 
future is now being prepared under the sponsorship of the Smithsonian 
Center for the Study of Man. It is the new edition of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology Handbook of North American Indians , Intended to re- 
place the two volumes of the BAE #30, published in 1907 and 1910. 
William C. Sturtavant is general editor of this encyclopedic work. 
One volume will be devoted to a variety of topics related to American 
Indian languages, including sketches of about fourteen languages, 
each representing a different family or an Isolate. 

Looking Ahead 

The accelerating interest in American Indian languages which has 
received Its Impetus from the new emphasis on cultural pluralism haa 
brought a marked Increase In college courses, bilingual education pro- 
grams, and publications and conferences dealing with these languages. 
If these programs are to become permanently established, the gre&t need 
for native speakers with the training necessary to carry them fotvard 
must be met. 
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Appendix A: AMERICAN INDIAN LANGUAGE COURSES AND PROJECTS 

AT UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 



Appendix A lists courses pertaining to North American Indian 
languages taught at universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada as well as other types of study. Most of this information was 
supplied by respondents to the questionnaire sent by the author. 

Courses have been divided into two categories: (1) those of an 
academic nature; and (2) those with the practical purpose of pronotlng 
language learning for either native or non-native Americans, or skills 
of literacy and language analysis among native speakers. 

The academic courses are of three general types: survey courses 
of North American Indian languages, study of methods in field linguis- 
tics, and study of the structure of a particular language. 

In the following listing, universities and colleges appear in 
alphabetical order. In the list of academic types of courses, the 
United States and Canadian institutions are combined. In the list of 
practical courses, United States and Canadian institutions are listed 
separately. 
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l: American Indian Unv^uattc Courses and Proje cts o£ an Acadeniic Natur( 
at Universities and CoUegea In the United States & Canada 



University 



Courae/Pro lect 



Description 



BRIGHAM VOUNG 
Provo, UT 
84601 

CAUIARY 
Calgary 
Alberta 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 

94720 

CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
90024 



CALIFORNIA AT 
SAN DIEGO 
La Jolla 
92037 

CALIFORNU 
STATE COLLEGE 
Rohnert Park 
94928 



CALIFORNIA 
Siy»TE 
San Jose 
95114 



CHICAGO 
Chicago* IL 
60637 



Study c£ an- Unootanoti 
Language 



Survey of American 
Indian Languages 



American Indian 
Languages 



Linguistic Areas: 
Aboriginal North 
America 

Linguistic Areas: 
Aboriginal Latin 
America 



Topics in American 
Indian Linguistics 



Native American 
Linguistics 

Kashla Porno 



Linguistic Field 
Methods 

The American Indian 



American Indian 
Languages 
North of Mexico 

Structure of Chinook 



Upper level. Two semesters. 
Recently Maya, Quiche, Quechua, 
Guaranl. 

Graduate level. 



Upper level. Since 1933. 
Recent enrollment --3 9. 



Graduate lev^el. Since 1963. 
Recent enrollment --4. 



Graduate level. Since 1971. 
Recent enrollment --4. Quechua, 
Cakchlquel, and Classical Nahuatl 
have been taught. 

Graduate level. Classical Astec 
in 1973. Numerous graduate seminars 
with varying content from year to 
year. 

Upper level seminar. Since 1971. 
Recent enrollment— 10. 

Independent study. Field method 
emphasis. Some work on language 
teaching materials preparation. 
Recent enrollment— 8. 

Sometimes utilises Amerindian 
Informants. 

An ethnology course with some lan- 
guage data. 

Quarter course. 



Quarter course. 
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University 



Course /Project 



Deacrtptlon 



CHICAGO 
(Continued) 



COLUMBIA 
New York, NY 
10027 

CORNELL 
Ithaca » NY 
14850 

HARVARD 
Cambridge, MA 
02138 



HAWAII 

Honolulu 

96822 



KANSAS 

Lawrence 

66044 



Spoken and Classical 

Yucatec Maya 

Spoken and Classical 
Quiche Maya 

Classical Nahuatl 

American Indian 
Language 



Graduate level seminar offered 
in alternate years. Since 1964. 
Enrollment— not over 6. 



University sponsora the Southeast Indian Language Project 
for collection of data, analysis and preparation of grauwars 
and collection of texts. 

Survey of Native North 
American Languages 



Typologica I--Intro- 
duction to Algonquian 

The Native Languages 
of North America 

Salish Structure 



Survey of North 
American Indian 
Languages 

Northwest Areal 
Linguistics Problems 

North American Indian 
Languages 



Graduate level. Since 1964. 



Graduate level seminar (Analyaia 
of Clallam). 

Graduate level seminar. Since 
1966. Enrollment— 5-10. 



Graduate level seminar. 



ITpper and graduate levels. 

Since 1964. Recent enrollment— 8. 



MANITOBA 
Winnipeg 
Manitoba 



Native Languages of 
North America 

North American Indian 
Languages 



Special Problems in 
Linguistics Research: 

Structure of Cree 



Offered annually. 



Seminar. Offered in alternate 
years. Extensive use of Cree and 
Dakota materials in all linguis- 
tics courses. 
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Unlvergtty 



Co urse/Pro Uct 



DetcrlPtion 



MASSACHUSETTS 
Aiithurst 01002 

MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
C^tmbridge 02139 

McCiLL 

Montreal 

Quebec 



Structure of « Native 
American Language 



Graduate level letalnar. Sallih 
(Straits. Clallam» etc.) 



Graduate level tutorial program for the Itntulftlc 
training of nativf* American ipeakers. 



MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
46104 

MONTANA 

Miasoula 

59801 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 

68508 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque 

87106 

CUNY 

(Hunter College) 
New York 10021 

SUNY 

Albany 

12200 

NORTH D^OTA 
Grand Forks 
58201 



NORTHERN 
ARIZONA 
Flagstaff 
86001 



Structure of a 
Specific Language 

Concentration o<i 
Eskimo 

Areal Linguistics 

Indian Langufiges of 
North America 

Field Methods in 
Lin^.uistics 



Field Methods 



North & South American 
Indian Area I 
Linguistics 

North American Indian 
Languages 



The Structure of a 
Little Known Language: 
Eastern Pomo 

Cultures of 
Northeastern North 
America 



Cree» 1973 



Honors Field or Research Project, 
1973 



Circunpolar. 1973 



Upper and graduate levels. 
North American Indian languages 
sometimes used. 

ColviUe (Salish) used. 



Offered 1972. 



Survey course. Materials in 
Sahaptin and Nass-Gitksan 

Included 1974. 

Graduate level. Offered 1971. 



Graduate level seminar. Includes 
Some Iroquoian materials. 



The Sumoer Institute of Linguistics meets here annually with 
sufficiently extensive offerings to constitute a three-year 
program. A significant part of the second-year program Is 
a methods course which has used Lakota for the past aeveral 
years. 



Cultural Linguistics 
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Junior level. For non-anthropology 
majors* Uses examples frmn Navajo» 
Nahuatl. 



24 



Univeraitv 



Courge/Protecs 



Dcicrlptton 



NORTHERN 

ARIZONA 

(ConClnutid) 



OHIO STATE 

Columbus 

^3210 



Incroductory 
LlngulKtlci 



For QtAjoi't. Uiei ex«mplet from 
Navajo, Nahuatl. 



Univerfity jpontoet NSF Summer Unguiitici iMtltute where 
■uperior high school Juntori do some work with southwettem 
Amerindian languagea» following a study of general linguis- 
tics. Has been conducted for several suamers with a total 
of approximotely 20O students. 



Lake Mi wok 



Comparative Miwok 



Language learning and structure 
offered 1973. 

Offered 1970. 



PENNSYLVANIA 
FhiUdulphia 
19104 



Jicarllla Apache 



SAN OIECO STATE 
San Diego 
92113 

SIMON ERASER 
Burnaby, British 
Columbia 
(Vancouver) 



Takelma 

Chortl (Mayan) 
Typology 



American Indian 
Linguistics 

Structure of a non- 
Indo-European 
Language 

Field Methods 



Upper level. Structural analy- 
sis in n field methods setting, 
using informant. On irregular 
basis since 1969. 

* 

Structural analysis. 

Structural analysis. 

Seminar. 4-6 Amerindian 
languages studied and compared 
in one area of grammar. Offered 

1974, 

Graduate level seminar offered 
1975. 

Upper level. Eskimo, 1973. May 
use Navajo, DiegueBo. 



Uses Bella Coola and other 
Sallsh informants and materials. 



TEXAS 

Austin 

78712 

TORONTO 
Toronto 
Ontario 



American Indian 
Languages 



Field Methods 



Upper level. Recent enrollment— 
12. Quechua 2 years, language 
learning. 

Uses Mohawk. Recent enrollment — 12. 



UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
84112 



North American 
Indian Languages 

Field Methods 



Since 1972. Recent enrollment— 11. 



Uses Shoshoni and Hopt Informants. 
Since 1973. Recent enrollment— 12. 
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Univergity 



Coutte /Project 



DocriPtion 



UTAH 

(Coaclnued) 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

98105 



WESLEYAN 
MidCletown, CT 
06437 



CUftlc«L Aetec I & II 2 qu«trteri 



YALE 

New Haven, 
06520 



CT 



Survey of American 
Indian Languages 

OtAl Literature o£ 
thc» Northwest 

Linguistic Structures 
of Kitive North America 

Languages of the 
Western Pueblos 

American Indian 
Languages 



Graduate level. Since 1973. 



Graduate level. Emphasis on Fuget 
Salish texts. Since 1973. 

Since 1968. 



Structural analysis of Acoma, 
Hop it Zuni. 

Graduate level research seminar. 
Either Iroquoian or Mayan, 
depending on desires of students. 



Maya Hieroglyphic 
Writing 

Note . At the following universities field methods classes occasionally 
use North American Indian language roaterlalt, at times with the aid of Indian 
Infonnants; California at Riverside (Southern Palutc), California State at 
Long Beach and Los Angelas, Cornell (Potawatoml), Georgia (Yuchl, Choctaw, 
Alabama, and Cherokee), and Southern Mississippi (Choctaw). 



2: Agierlcan Indian Unguage Courses and Activities 
of a Practical Nature at Universities and Colleges 



University 

AIASKA 

METHODIST 

Anchorage 

99504 

ALASKA 

College 99701 
(Fairbanks) 



THE UNITED STATES 
Coarse /Pro lect Description 
Yuplk Eskimo 
Tllnglt 



Yuplk Eskimo 

Yuplk Literacy 
Central Yuplk 



Elementary and Intermediate 
levels. Major offered. 

Programs In Yuplk since 1961. 
Directed study. 
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University Course /Project 

AUSKA Inuplat Eskimo 

(Continued) 

Inuplat Literacy 

Alaskan Inuplat 

St. Lawrence Island 
or Pacific Gulf 
Eskiino 

Aleut 

TUnglt 

Aiaaka Native Languages 

Northern Athabascan 

University sponsors the Alaska Native Language Project, 
which include? training center for native bilingual educa- 
tion teachers. An Eskimo Language Workshop produces teaching 
materials. 



Description 

Elementary and Intermediate leveU. 
Major offered. 



ARIZONA 
Tucson 85721 



Pa pa go and Hopl 



BACONE COLLEGE Creek 

Muskogee, OK 

74401 



Language learning. Both 
taught at seminar level or 
as Independent studies. 



BEMIDJI STATE 
COLLEGE 
Bemidji» MN 
56601 



Ojlbwa 



Elementary, interraedl&t j, and 
advanced levels. 3 quarters 
each. Since 1971. Recent 
enroUment--85, 



BLACK HILLS 
STATE COLLEGE 
Spear fish » SD 
57783 



Lakota Grammar 1 £e 2 

Lakota Conversation 
1 & 2 



Upper level. Individual study 
and readings. 



Lakota Public Speaking 

Advanced Composition In 
Lakota 



BRIGHAM YOUNG Navajo 
Provo, UT 84601 



Beginning level. For non- 
natives. Since 1971. 
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University 



Course/Pro lect 



Description 



BRtGHAM YOlJNG 
(Continued) 



CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 94720 

CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
90024 

CENTRAL ARIZONA 
COLLEGE 
Coolldge, AZ 
85228 

CLAREMORE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Claremore, OK 
74017 

COLORADO 
Boulder 80302 



Navajo 



DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 
Hanover » NH 
03755 

D-Q 

Davis, CA 95616 



EAST CENTRAL 
STATE COLLEGE 
Ada, OK 74820 

EASTERN 
WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE 
Cheney 99004 



Sioux (Lakota) 
Navajo 



Pima-Papago Language 
and Culture 



Advanced level. For native 
speakers and others. Struc- 
tural analysis* reading* 
writing. 

Taught in the Ethnic Studies 
Department. 

Undergraduate level. One- 
year course. Since 1972. 



Recent enrollnjent--30. 



Cherokee 



Introductory Lakota 



Non-credit basis, 1973. Recent 
enrollment — 52. Projected on 
semester basis. Cocsnunity 
service class. 

Lower level. Introductory 
course stresses speaking. All 
courses include speaking, reading, 
and writing. Since 1972. Recent 
enrollment — between 17 and 44. 

University sponsors the Colorado U. Lakota Project for the 
production of teaching raaterials--a teaching grammar, an 
elementary bilingual dictionary, and a reader. 



Lakota 



Since 1974. 



Projected Center for Native American Language Education. 
Objectives include development of materials for selected 
languages and dissemination of information concerning 
available educational materials. 



Language & Culture of 
Oklahoma Seminoles 



All levels. Since 1972. Recent 
enrollment— 20. 



University sponsors the Seminole Bilingual Education Project 

Coeur d'Alene Has been taught by a native 

speaker, Lawrence Nicodemus. 
Not offered at present. 
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University 



Course/Protect 



DeacrlPtion 



EASTERN MONTANA 
COLLEGE 
Billings 59101 



Language credit given for knowledge 
of Crow, Cree, or Northern Cheyenne. 



ELKO a»MMUNITY 

COLLEGE 

Eiko. NV 89801 



FORT LEWIS 
COLLEGE 
Durango, CO 
81301 



Shoshoni 



Navajo 



ConnDunity service course involving 
both youth and adults. Funded as 
separate part of Elko County 
Right-to-Read program. Since 1972. 
Recent enrollment — 25. 

First term oral, second literacy. 
Since 1972. Recent enrollment— 
between 20 and 25. 



FORT YATES 

COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 

Fort Yates, ND 
58538 



Lakota 
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HASKELL INDIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Lawrence, KS 
66044 



HUMBOLDT STATE 
COLLEGE 
Areata, CA 
95521 

KETCHIKAN 
COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
Ketchikan, AK 
99901 

lAKOTA HIGHER 
EDUCATION CENTER 
Pine Ridge, SD 
57770 

(Oglala Sioux 
Reservation) 



Creek 
Kiowa 
Cherokee 

Choctaw 



Since 1970. Recent enrollment- -12. 

Offered in 1970, 1971. Enrollment— 7. 

Offered 1970 through 1972. 
Enrol lment--9. 

Since 1972. Recent enrollment— 6. 



College publishes Indian Life Reader Series. Readers for 
Navajo Series have both English & Navajo texts; others 
English only. Also publishes classroom and source material 
including series of three maps showing past and present 
locations of tribes and culture areas. 

College sponsors Center for Community Development where Yurok, 
Hupa, and Tolowa are taught. Speaking, reading, and writing 
are included. College also sponsors a similar program at 
College of the Redwoods, Eureka, California. 

Laida Language Workshop produces teaching materials. 



Lakota Courses similar to those at Black 

Hills State College. Instructors 
certified through Black Hills State 
College. 

College has 4 study centers in larger communities and offers 
regular courses in 10 communities. 
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University 



Course /Project 



Description 



M/^RY COLLEGE 
Bismarck* ND 
58501 

MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
48104 

MINNESOTA 

Duluch 

55800 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

55455 



MONTANA 
Missoula » MI 
59801 

NAVAJO 
COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
Many Farms 
Chinle» AZ 
86503 

NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 68500 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque 

87106 



Lakota 
OJ ibwa 
0 j ibwa 

Beginning Ojibwa 
Intermediate Ojibwa 

Beginning Dakota 
Intermediate Dakota 



Northern Cheyenne 



Navajo 



Lakota 



Introductory Navajo 



Written Navajo 



Intermediate Navajo 



Upper and graduate levels. Open 
to others. Since 1973. 



Lower Level. 3 terms. 

Upper level. 2 terms. Recent 
Ojibwa enrollment--between 35 
and 40. 

Lower level. 3 terms. 

Upper level. 2 terms. Recent 
Dakota enrollment — 22. 

Either language can be used to 
satisfy the language requirement 
in the College of Liberal Arts. 

Taught through Indian Studies 
Department. 



In Centennial Education Program. 



Freshman level. Since 1969. 
Recent enrollment— 60. 

Freshman level. Literacy course 
for native speakers only. Since 
1972. Recent enrollment— 15. 

Sophomore level. 2 semesters* 
Language learning and structural 
analysis. Since 1971. Recen^ 
enrollment — between 15 and 20. 
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University 

NEW MEXICO 
(Continued) 



NEW MEXICO 
Gallup 87301 



NEW MEXICO 

STATE 

San Juan 

Branch 

Fannlngton 

87401 

SUNY 

Buffalo 

14214 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks 
58201 



NORTHEASTERN 
STATE COLLEGE 
Tahlequah, OK 
74464 



NORTHERN 
ARIZONA 
Flagstaff 
86001 



Course /Project 
Navajo Linguistics 



Introductory Quechua 



Description 

Upper and graduate levels. 
Structural analysis and appli- 
cations to bilingual education. 
Since 1972. Recent enrollment-- 12. 

Upper and graduate levels. 2 semes- 
ters. Language learning /structural 
analysis* depending on instructor. 
Since 1971. Recent enrollment-- 10. 



University sponsors Navajo Reading Study, devoted to prepara- 
tion of materials for bilingual education. Also sponsors a 
project for training native Indian bilingual education 
teachers. 



Introductory Navajo 



Navajo Reading and 
Writing 

Elementary Navajo 



Introductory Seneca 

Intermediate Seneca 

American Indian 
Languages 



Elementary Cherokee 
Intermediate Cherokee 
Cherokee 

First Year Navajo 
Second Year Navajo 



2 semesters. Language learning. 
Since 1968. Recent enrollment— 
between 40 and 60. 

Structural analysis. I semester. 
Since 1971. Recent enrol lment--20. 

2 semesters 



Since 1968. Recent enrollment-- 12. 
Since 1972. 

For native anc'i non-native speakers. 
First semester, language learning; 
second semes ter. language analysis. 
After general Amerindian language 
background, students work on speci- 
fic language. Have used Lakota, 
Michif (French -Cree). Students with 
personal access to another language 
may work independently. Recent 
enrollment — 15. 



Night classes for adults. 

Speaking, reading, writing. 

Review of grammar and phonology; 
speaking, reading, writing. 
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Universtty 

NORTHERN 
ARIZONA 
(Continued) 



NORTHERN 
MONTANA COLLEGE 
Havre 58501 

NORTHERN STATE 
COLLEGE 
Aberdeen, SD 
57401 

PIMA COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
Tucson, 
86700 

SAN DIEGO STATE 
San Diego, CA 
92115 



Course /Project 

Intermediate 
Navajo 

Navajo 

Cree 



Lakota 



SHELDON JACKSON 
COLLEGE 

Sitka, AiC 99835 

SINTE GLESKA 
Rosebud, SD 
57570 

(Roisebud Sioux 
Reservation) 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Vennillion 

57069 

SOUTHEASTERN 
STATE COLLEGE 
Durant, OK 74701 

STANFORD 
Stanford, CA 
94305 

TULANE 

New Orleans 

LA 70118 



Pima-Papago 



Diegueno 



Lakota 



Tlingit 



Lakota 



Lakota 



Choctavf 



Lakota 



Spoken Yucatec Mayan 



Description 

Composition and conversation. 
Independent study. 



Some work also with dialects 
of Dakota and Nakota. 



Undergraduate level. Recent 
enrol lraent--10. 

Undergraduate level. Recent 
enrol Iment--!. 

Both courses offered 
Spring 1973 by the Native 
American Studies Department 



Courses similar to those offered 
at Black Hills State College. 
Instructors certified through 
Black Hills State College. 



Since 1972. 



Upper and graduate levels. Language 
learning. Also uaed in field methods 
course. Recent enrol Iment- -8. 
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University 



Course/Project 



Descrlptton 



UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
84112 



UTAH STATE 
Logan 84322 



WASHLNGTON 
Seattle 98105 



Beginning Navajo 



3 quarters. Since 1972. 



Workshop to train 30 native speakers as bilingual education 
teachers planned for Sunouer, 1975. Speakers of Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Lakota, Navajo, and Papago will be selected for 
this training. 



Numlc languages 



Techniques in Learning 
Languages of the 
Northwest 



Lower level. Taught under the 
Student Initiated Learning 
Experience program (SILEX). 
Comanche and Ute students. Lan- 
guage learning and cultural 
awareness course for Great Basin 
Indians, Offered 1973. Enroll- 
nient--10. 

Lower level. Offered in 1973. 
Enrollment — 10. 



Puget Salish 



WESLEYAN 
Midd letown, 
06457 



CT 



WISCONSIN 
Green Bay 54300 



Cherokee 



Na va j o 



Ojibwa 



Lower level. Knowledge of Puget 
Salish satisfies the second lan- 
guage requirement for Arts and 
Sciences students. Offered In 1972. 
Enrollment-- 14. 

Structural analysis. Phonology, 
grammar, and writing. Since 1967. 
Recent enrollment- -4. 

Language learning and literacy. 
Since 1967. Recent enrollment — 
between 4 and 7. 



WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 53201 



WISCONSIN 
Stevens Point 
54481 



Sponsors the Wl£<consin Native American Languages Project to 
study, produce teaching materials, and train native teachers 
in Ojibwa, Potawatorai, Menominee, and Oneida. Native 
speakers to be trained in linguistic analysis of their 
language. Since 1973. 

Ojibwa 
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CANADA 



University 

ALBERTA 
Ednioiicon 



Course/Prolect 
Regional Ethnology 



Description 

Cree language and culture. For 
native and non -native speakers. 
Intended chiefly for those who will 
live in Cree areas. Conducted by 
linguist and 3 native speakers. 
Since 1970. Recent enrollment — 
between 10 and 15. 



ALGOMA COLLEGE 
Sault Saint 
Marie, Ontario 

BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 

Vancouver 

BRANDON 
Brandon 
Manitoba 



OJlbwa 



Sallsh Languages 



Cree 

Saulteaux 

Structure of Cree and 
Saulteaux 



CONFEDERATION 
COLLEGE 
Kenora Exten- 
sion, Kenora, 
Ontario 

CALGARY 

Calgary 
A Iberta 



Sioux 
OJlbwa 



Blackfoot 



LAURENTIAN 
Sudbury College 
Sudbury 
Ontario 

lAVAL 

Quebec, Quebec 



Sarcee 

Introduction to an 
Indian Language: 
OJlbwa 



Eskimo 



6 -hour course. Since 1972. 

6 -hour course. Since 1972. 

3 hours. Designed to teach writing 
and granmatlcal structure to persons 
who have a speaking knowledge of 
Cree and /or Saulteaux. May br ex- 
panded to add a course in teaching 
methods for these languages. 
Since 1972. 

6-hour course. Since 1973. 



Offered In suouner 1971. 6 enrolled. 
Cree and Blackfoot have been taught 
by native speakers through the 
Division of Continuing Education. 

Since 1972. 

Since 1973. Recent enrollment— 25. 
Cree to be offered. 
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UnlverHltv 
UVAL 

(Continued) 



Cottrae/Prol ect pescrlptlon 
Moncagnais 

UnivetTiJity spensofn Centre d 'Etude Nordlque 



MX. ROYAL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Calgary, 
Alberta 

MEMORIAL 
St. John*s, 
New found land 



MONTREAL 
Montreal 
Quebec 

NEW BRUNSWICK 
Fredericton 

OTTAWA 
Ottawa 
Ontario 

QUEBEC 

Chicoutiml, 

Quebec 



Blackfoot Culture and 
Language 



Eskimo I 
Eskimo II 
Eiiklmo 

Naskapi I 
Micmac 

Malecite 
Cree 



Introduction to 
Amerindian Linguistics 



1 semester. 3 hours. Since 1971. 

1 semester. 3 hours. Since 1972. 

Linguistic research following I 
and II. Since 1972. 

Laboratory course with informant. 

Micmac to bo offered. 



For non-native students second and 
third years of linguistics major. 
Since 1971. 



For Amerindian students, training courses for teachers of 
bilingual education leading to the following: (1) Ele- 
mentary teaching certificate, (2) Bachelor of Elementary 
education, and (3) Certificate in Linguistic Technology. 



The University sponsors the Centre de Recherches au Moyen 
Nord where these projects are underway: (1) Semtologlcal 
study of Montagnais, including production of computerized 
concordances dealing with syntax, word derivation, and 
sanantics. (2) Publication of ancient unpublished texts- 
rewriting of Jesuit studies of Algonquian dialects (from 
1600 on) into French. Published series called Tahuerlmat. 
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University 



Course /Project 



Description 



QUEBEC 
(Continued) 



SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatoon 



(3) Preparation o£ educational videotape In color and sound 
in Amerindian languages for Micmac» MontagnaiSi Cree» Algon- 
quin» Mohawki NatJkapl, Eaatern Efkimo schooli. 



TORONTO 
Toronto 
Ontario 



TRENT 

Peterborough 
Ontario 

VICTORIA 
Victoria 
British 
Columbia 



Introductory Cree 
Introductory Eskimo 



Intermediate Eskimo 
Introductory Mohawk 

Canadian Indian 

Languages 

Native Studies 



Native Indian 
Languages 



Since 1973. Current enrollment— 20. 

Summer sessions only on campus; win** 
ter at Rankin Inlet» N.W.T. Since 
1971* Recent enrollment—betwean 
20 and 30. Exclusively oral ap-* 
proach. 

Since 1975. 

Recent enrol Iment<— 12. 

Ottawa and Mohawk* Language 
learning* Recent enrollment-** 20 » 

Degree program. Projected credit 
coursies in native languages* 



Program leads to diploma. Intended 
to train native speakers to study and 
teach their language. Languages 
Involved: Nootka and Nitinat» 
Saanichp Island H^lkomelen (Na- 
na imo-Cowichan dialect)* Courses 
Include Field K'^thods* Workshop for 
the Preparation of Materials^ Lan- 
guage and Culture^ Native Studies^ 
and Educational Methods. SttKlents 
collect own data. Since 1974* 
Enrollment --8. 
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Appendix B: MATERIALS 

This appendix liscs nmteriali of several types related to the study of 
Amerindian languages: 

1. Serial publications 

2. Selected bibliographies 

(a) General background references 

(b) Surveys and studies 

(c) Study materials, by language group 

3. Sources used in preparing the present survey 

Some of the more recent bibliographies that appear in the listings can 
be found in many libraries in the microfiche collections of the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC), a service of the National Institute of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. ERIC documents 
may also be purchased In microfiche or hard copy from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service* ERIC documents are listed with their document number, 
a brief resume, price, and ordering Instructions In Resources In Education , 
Issued monthly and available in most university libraries. Access to the 
information in the ERIC system can be obtained via various Indexes and a 
detailed thesaurus. A number of commerclsl firms provide a computer search 
of the ERIC data base. 
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li Serial Publications 



The abbreviations which follow acme entrief are also used In other 
parts o£ this survey. Th^se abbreviations are based on the Master List 
and Table of Abbreviations, MLA International BlblioRraphy , 1970. 

Agenutemagen (News in Nlctnac). Published by and for Indians of New 
Brunswick* 181 Westmorland Street i Frederi4;ton» New Brunswlcki 
Canada. 

The Algonquian Linguistics Newsletter. Published at Trent University* 
Peterborough* Ontario. Canada. Includes news about OJibwa, 
Malecite* Passamaquoddy » Powhatan* Wamponag, Cheyenne. 

The American Anthropologist (AA). Official Publication of the American 
Anthropological Association, 1703 New Hampshire Ave. N.W. « Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009. First published 1888. Contains occasional arti- 
cles on American Indian languages, including the Important survey 
of California languages by Dixon and Kroeber. 

Anthropological Linguistics (AnL). Publication of the Archives of 
Languages of the World, Anthropology Dept., Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN 47401. First published 1959. Vol. 8, 1966, Includes 
an Index to Languages of the World; vols. 6-8, 1964-^6, contain de- 
scriptions of language families of the world. Contains occasional 
articles on American Indian languages. 

Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletins (BAE B). First published 1887. 
The Handbook of American Indian Languages, Bulletin 40, 1911, and 
several other bulletins contain material Important to the study of 
these languages. 

Tlie Canadian Journal of Linguistics (CJL). Official publication of the 
Canadian Linguistic Association. Published twice yearly at the 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. First published 1934. 
Contains occasional articles on American Indian languages. The Issue 
for Spring, 1965,. Is devot^ wholly to this subject. 

Cherokee Nation News. A news organ of the Cherokea tribe. Published in 
Tahlequah, OK 74464. Some news and cultural material appear in the 
Cherokee syllabary and soiae In English. 

Dlntf BUaad Nifn£l'|^|.h (Navajo Language Revlt^). A new Journal Intended 
CO stimulate Navajo language sdiolarship, especially In linguistics » 
cbUd language, and bilingual education. Paul Platero, ed. Published 
by the Center for Applied Linguistics, Arlington, VA 22209. 

IXE Report. Published by the Institute of International Education, 

809 United Nations Plasa, New York, NY 10017. Contains occasional 
news lt«ns concerning Amarlc.in Indian languages. 

The International Journal of An^rlcan Linguistics (IJAL). First pub- 
lished 1917. University of Chicago, Chicago. IL 60637. This is 
the foremost Journal In the publication of atudles In American 
Indian linguistic*. 
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Language (Lg.)* OfflclAl publlcaelon of the Linguistic Society of Ameri- 
ca. Waverly Pretts, Inc., Baltimore* MD 21202. Firtt published 
1925. Contains occasional articles on American Indian languages. 

Language In American Indian Education. Formerly: English for American 
Indians. A newsletter of the Office of Education Programs, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Issues from Fall, 1970, through Sprin?, 
1972. Not published currently. Contains practical information 
relating to Indian bilingual education and also the teaching of 
English as a second language. 

The Linguistic Reporter. A newsletter in applied linguistics, published 
by the Center for Applied Linguistics, Arlington, VA 22209. 
Contains news of educational projects, conferences, and publica- 
tions relating to American Indian linguistics. IncliKles a section 
d(>voted to bi lingua 1/blcultura I education. 

The Navajo Education Newsletter. Published by the Education Division, 
Navajo Area, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Window Rock, AZ 86515. 

The Navajo Linguistics Newsletter. Published by the Navajo Division of 
Education, Window Rock, AZ 86513. Appears monthly during the 
school year. February 1974 issue discusses the Alaskan Atha- 
paskan language program, with some description of Tanaina. 

The Newsletter of the Conference on American Indian Languages Clearing- 
house. James L. Fidclholts, ed. , University of Maryland, College 
Park, MU 20742. Contains useful information on the study and 
teaching of American Indian languages at all academic Ic.els. 

The Newsletter of the Southwest Circle. Garland D. Bills, ed. Published 
at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87106. Contains 
newai relating to languages of the Southwest. 

Studies in Linguistics. George L. Trager, ed. Published in Buffalo, New 
York from 1942 to 1971. In 1971-72 published at Northern Illinois 
University, OeKalb, IL 60115. Contains occasional articles on 
American Indian languages. 

The Southwest Journal of Anthropology (SJA). Published at th« University 

of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM- 87106. First published 1945. Contains 
occasional articles on American Indian languagea. 

The University of California publications in American Anthropology and 

Ethnology (UCPAAE) First published 1903. Contain many articles 
dealing with American Indian languages, particularly in the early 
issues. Emphasis Is on the native languages of California. 

The University of California Publications in Linguistics (UCPL) Berkeley, 

CA 94720. First published 1943. Emphasis is on the native language of 
California. In most cases each volune presents an extended treat- 
ment of one subject, such as a grammar or a text. 
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Wassaja. A national newspaper of Indian America. Edited and publiihed 
by the American Indian Historical Society, San Francisco, CA 94117. 
Contains occasional information about the teaching of native 
American languages. 



2: Selected bibliographies 
(a) General Background References 

Boas, Franz. 1911. Introduction to the Handbook of American Indian 
languages. Reprinted in: Bison Books, 1966, ed. by Preston 
Holder. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. Volume also 
contains Indian linguistic families of America north of Mexico, 
by J. W. Powell. 

Chafe, Wallace L. 1962. Estimates regarding speakers of Indian 
languages. UAL 28.162-71. 

. 1965. Corrected estimates regarding speakers of 

Indian languages. UAL 35.345-6. 

Hoijer, Harry. 1946. Introduction to linguistic structures of 

native America, 9-29. Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 6. 

Sapir, Edward. 1929. Central and North American languages. Reprinted 
in: Selected writings of Edward Sapir, 1949, ed. by David G. 
Mandelbaum. 169-78. Berkeley: University of California Press, 



. 1931. The concept of phonetic law as tested in primitive 

languages by Leonard Bloomfield. Reprinted In: Selected writings 
of Edward Sapir, 1949, ed. by David G, Mandelbaum, 73-82. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 

Sapir, Edward, and Morris Swadesh. 1946. American Indian grainnatlcal 
categories. Reprinted In: Language In culture and society, ed, by 
Dell H, Hymes, 1964, 101-7. New York: Harper & Row. 

Trolke, Rudolph C, and Nancy Modlano, eds, 1975. Proceedlngt of the 
First Inter -American Conference on Bilingual E^ccatlon. Arlington, 
Virginia: Center for Applied Linguistics. 

Voegelln, C. F. 1941. North American Indian languages still spoken 

and their genetic relationships. In: Unguage, culture and person- 
ality, ed, by U*ile Spier, et al., 15-40. Reprinted 1960. Salt 
Lake City: lalversl«y of Utah Press, 

Voegelln, C. F. , and F. M. Voegelln. 1965. Unguages of the world: 
Native American, fascicle I. AnL 6/6. 1-149. 

Voegelln, C. F., F. M. Voegelln, and Noel W. £chute, Jr. 1967. 

The language situation In ArUona as part of the Southwest culture 
area. In: Studies In Southwestern ethnollngulstlcs, ed, by Dell H, 
Hymes with William E. Blttle, 403-51. The Hague: Mouton. 
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(b) Surveys and Studies 



Adler, Fred W. X961. A bibliographical checklist of Chinakuan, 
Kutenai» Rltwan, Salishan, and Wakashan linguistica. 
UAL 27.198-210. 

Blass, Blrgit A.. Dora E. Johnson. William W. Gage. 1969. 

A provisional survey of materials for the study of neglected 
languages. Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguiatics. 

Bright, William. 1964. A bibliography of the publications of 
Harry Hoijer through 1963. UAL 30.169-74. 

. 1963. Articles and books on American Indian languages from 

North American and Latin American publications. UAL 31.247-9. 

, ed. 1964. Studies in Calif omian linguistics. UCPL 34. 

Contains bibliography with index. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, n.d. Indians: Languages. Contains a 
bibliography. 

. 1970. Curriculum Bulletin No. 10. Bibliography of Navajo 

Reading Materials. 

. 1973. Curriculum Bulletin No. 13. Bibliography of Navajo 

Reading Materials, continued. 

Callaghan, Catherine A. 1958. California Penutlan: History and 
bibliography. UAL 24.189-94. 

Cole, Roger W. 1973. American Indian linguistics in Florida, a 
survey of current trends. The University of South Florida 
language quarterly 11.11-5. With bibliography. 

Davis, Irvine. 1971. The native languages of America: A survey 
of recent studies. Fhonetlca 7.40-63. 

Docks tader, Fred J. In press. The American Indian In graduate 

studies. A bibliography of theses and dissertations, 1890-1970. 
New York: >fuseum of the American Indian, Heye Found.itlon. 

Grimes, J. Larry. I'^6. A bibliography of the Uto-Astecan languages. 
Austin: Unlveitiliy of Texas, also: ERIC SO Oil 662. 

Hamp, Eric P. 1960. A bibliography of language cUtsiflcatlons. 

Studies in Linguistics 15.29-36. Amerindian. 

Hockett, C. F. 1973. Yokuts as testing -ground for linguist ic 

methods. UiiL 39.63-79. Bibliography of 20th-century material 
Included* 

Holjer, Harry, Eric P. Hamp, William Bright. 1965. Contributions 
to a bibliography of comparative Amerindian. UAL 31.3^'6-53. 
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Hymes, Dell. 1964. General bibliography (Na -Dene). UAL 30. 165-8. 



Kocher, Margaret, ed. 1968. 196/ -68 .elected bibliography In lin- 
guistics and the uncommonly taught languages. Washington* D.C.: 
Center for Applied IlngulsticG. 

Krauss, Michael E. To appear. Eskimo-Aleut bibliography. 

Lorlot, James. 1964. Selected bibliography of comparative American 
Indian linguistics. UAL 30.62-80. 

Matthews, G. Hubert. 1959. Proto-Siouan kinship terminology with 
bibliography of the Siouan languages. AA 61.252-78. 

Modern Language Association. 1967--. MIA International Bibliography. 
Contains comprehensive annual bibliography on Amerindian languages. 

Pilling, J. C. 1887-1894. The following bibliographies were published 
in Bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnology: 



Eskimo 


1887 


Bulletin 


1 


Iroquoian 


1888 


•1 


6 


Muskhogean 


1888 


tt 


9 


Algonquian 


1891 


II 


13 


Athapascan 


1892 


11 


14 


Chinookan 


1893 


It 


15 


Sallshan 


1894 


II 


16 


Wakashan 


1894 


*• 


19 



(May be brought up to 1910 through bibliographies in the 
American Anthropologist.) 

Pitkin, Harvey. 1962. A bibliography of the Wintun family of languages. 
UAL 28.43-54. 

Pettier, Bernard. 1967. Bibllographle am^ricanistej linguistique 
amdrlndienne. Paris: Soclete des Amdrlcanlstes. 

Powers, William K. 1972. The language of the Sioux (Part II— 

Bibliography). Language in American Indian Education. Spring 
issue, 1-21. 

Salzmann, Zdenek. 1961. A bibliography of works on the Arapaho division 
of Algonquian. UAL 27.183-7. 

Troike, Rudolph C. (comp.) 1967. Bibliographies of American Indian 
languages. Austin; University of Texas. ERIC ED 016 200. 

Voegelin, C. F. 1942. Bibliography of American Indian linguistics, 
1938-41. Lg. 18.133-9. 

Wares, Alan C. (comp.) 1968. Bibliography of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics. 

Also Supplements 1 & 2, 1971 (out of print); 3 & 4. 1972. 

May be obtained from SIL, P.O. Box I960, Santa Ana, CA 92702. 

Wolff, Hans. 1947. Blbllogrrrhy of bibliographies of North American 
Indian languages still Si^? cen. UAL 13.268-73. 



(c) study Materials, by Language Group 
ESKIMO-ALEUT PHYLUM 

Bergs land, Knut. 1956. A gramnaclcal outline of the EsklciD language 
of West Greenland. Oslo. Unpublished. 

• 1959. Aleut dialects of Atka and Attu. Transactions of the 

American philosophical soclaty, A9/3* 

Geoghegan, R. H. 1944. The Aleut language, Washington. 

Hansnerich, L. L. 1938. The western Eskimo dialects. Proceedings 
of the International Congress of Americanists, 32.632-9. 

Klelnschmidt, Samuel. 1851. Gramma tik der Gronlandischen Sprache. 
Berlin: G. Reimer. 

Krauss, Michael E. To appear. Eskimo-Aleut bibliography. 

Miyaoka, Osahlto, Irene Reed, Michael Krauss, and Paschal Afcan. n.d. 
Yupik Eskimo teaching "graninar. Preliminary edition. 
Fairbanks: University of Alaska. 

Schultz-Lorentzen. 1927. dictionary of the West Greenland Eskimo 
language. Meddelelser om Gri/nland, 59. Copenhagen: 
C. A. Reitzels Forlag. 

1945. A grammar of the West Greenland language. Meddelelser 
om Grrfnland, 129.3. Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzels Forlag. Reviewed 
UAL 14.4. 1948. 

Swadesh, Morris. 1946. South Greenlandic (Eskimo). In: Linguistic 
structures of native America, Harry Hoijer» at al. 33-54. 
Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 6. 

Thalbitzer, William. 1911. Eskimo. BAE B 40, Part 1, 967-1069. 

Thibert, Arthur. 1958. Dictionary: English -Eskimo, Eskimo -English. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa: Research Center for Amerindian Anthropology, 
University of Ottawa. 

Webster, Donald. 1968a. Can you read English? Then you can read 
Eskimo. Fairbanks: Sumner Institute of Linguistics. 

. 1968b. Let's learn Eskimo. 2nd ed. Fairbanks: SIL. 

Webster, Donald, and Roy Ahmaogak. 1968. Inuplat Suuvat? 

Fairbanks: SIL. Brief Eskimo history for use in the schools. 

Webster, Donald, and Wilfried Zibell. 1970. Inupiat Eskimo 

dictionary. Ala<ika Rural School Project. Fairbanks: University 
of Alaska. Barrow and Kobuk River Eskimo. 
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NA-DENE PHYLUM 

The following languages are represented in the list for this phylum: 
Apache (Chiricahua, Mescalero, White Mountain), Navajo, Galice, Hupa, 
Mattole, Carrier, Chipewyan, Koyukon, Kutchln, Sarcee, Eyak, Tlinslt, 
Haida. 

Blair, Robert, Leo Sinanons, Gary Witherspoon. 1969. Navaho basic 
course. Provo: Brigham Young University. 

Collins, Raymond, and Sally Jo Collins. 1966. Dinak*i (a noun 
dictionary of Upper Kuskokwim), Fairbanks: SIL. 

Cook, Eung-Do. 1972. Sarcee verb paradigms. Mercury Series #2. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba: The Museum of Man. 

Goddard. Pliny Earle. 1904. Hupa texts. UCPAAE 1.91-368. 

— .... 1905. Morphology of the Hupa language. UCPAAE 3.9-344. 

. 1907. Phonology of the Hupa language. UCPAAE 5.1-19. 

Golla, Victor. 1970. Hupa grammar. Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Goosen, Irvy. 1967. Navajo made easier. A course in conversational 
Navajo. Flagstaff, Arls.: Northland Press. 

Hale, Kenneth. 1970. Navaho linguistics I. Navajo Reading 
Materials #172. 

. 1971. Navaho linguistics II. Navajo Reading Macerlals #173. 

. 1972. Navaho linguistics III, Navajo Reading Materials #176. 

Hale, Kenneth, and Lorraine Honle. 1972. An Introduction to the Sound 
System of Navajo. Part I. Navajo Reading Materials #178. 

The preceding Navajo reading materials are available from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Department of Linguistics, 
Cambridge. MA 02139. 
Henry, David. 1965. Koyukon classlflcatory verbs. AnL 7/4.110-6. 

. 1969. Koyukon Locatlonals. AnL 11/4.136-42. 

Henry, David C. , and Kay Henry. 1969. Dlnaak'a (a noun dictionary 
of Koyukon). Fairbanks: SIL. 

Koljer, Harry. 1938. Chlrlcahua and Mescalero Apache Texts. 
University of Chicago Publications In Anthropology. 

. 1945. The Apachean verb I: Verb structure and pronominal 

prefixes. UAL 11.13-23. 
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1946a. The Apachean verb II: The prefixes for mode and tense. 
UAL 12.I-13. 



1946b. The Apachean verb III: The classifiers. IJAL 12.51-9. 

1946c. Chlrlcahua Apache. In: Linguistic structures of native 
Americai Harry Holjer, et al. ^ 55-84. Viking Fund Publications in 
Anthropologyt 6. 

— . 1948* The Apachean verb IV: Major form classes. IJAL 14. 247-59. 

— 1949. The Apachean verb V: The theme and prefix complex. UAL 
15.12-22. 

1966. Galice Athapaskan: A grammatical sketch. UAL 32.320-7. 

1971, Athapaskan morphology. In: Studies in American Indian 
languages* ed. by Jesse 0« Sawyer » 112-^47. UCPL 65. 

Hoijer, Harry^ ed. 1963. Studies in the Athapaskan Languages. 
UCPL 9. 

Honle» Lorraine, and Ken Hale. 1972a. A]f*aa Oine'/^ Blzaad A)!h^fh 

Naha ^ilfigii. (Comparing languages) Navajo Reading Materials #179. 
Cambridge » Mass: Massachusetts Institute of Techno logy > Department 
of Linguistics* An introduction to comparative linguistics usiug 
Navajo > Hope» San Carlos Apache and Sarcee examples. For secondary 
schools and teacher training programs ♦ 

1972b. Dine Bizaad Yd'dti Bee Diits 'a •{g^i : AJftse B£hoo* 

aah{giY (The Sounds of Navajo: Part One). Navajo Reading Materi- 
als #180. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Department of Linguistics. A description of the four positions of 
articulation. A phonetics game is outlined. For secondary schools 
and teacher training programs. 

Krauss, Michael E. 1968. Noun-classification systems in Athapaskan, 
Eyak, Tllnglt and Haida. IJAL 34.194-203. 

-•^ — . 1969. On the classifiers in the Athapascan, Eyak, and the 
Tlingit verb. lUPAL-M 24 (-UAL 35) • 

Leer, Jeffrey A. In preparation. Tllnglt language lessons. Anchorage: 
Alaska Methodist University. 

Li, Fang-Kuei. 1930. Mattole, an Athapaskan language. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 

1946. Chipewyan. In: Linguistic structures of native America. 
Harry Holjer, et al., 398-423. Viking Fund Publications In Anthro- 
pology, 6. 
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Morgan, Wllllatn, Sr. . 1971. Teaching the Navajo language. Navajo 

studies at Navajo Community College, ed. by R. Roissell, 83-109. 
Chinle, Ariz.: Navajo Community College Press. Listed in 
Navajo Reading Materials bibliography as #163. 

Mueller, Richard. 1964. Kutchin dictionary. A noun dictionary. 
Fairbanks: SIL. 

1970. Let's Speak Kutchin. Fairbanks: SIL. 

Naish, Constance, and Gillian Story. 1963. English-Tlingit diction- 
ary: nouns. Fairbanks: Sunrner Institute of Linguistics. 

— — . To appear. Dictionary of Tlingit verb stems and themes. 

Ohannesslan, Sirarpi, and William Gage, eds. 1969. Teaching English 
to speakers of Choctaw, Navajo and Fapago. BIA Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 6. 

Platero, Paul. 1972. Dln^ Blsaad BlbeehasjCanli. Navajo Reading 
Materials #174. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Department o£ Linguistics- An introduction to 
Navajo syntax for Navajo speakers. 

Richardson, Murray W. 1968. Chlpewyan grammar. Cold Lake 
Alberta: Northern Canada Evangelical Mission. 

Saplr, Edward. 1915. The Na-Dene languages ^ a preliminary report. 
AA 17.534-58. 

. 1923. The phonetics of Halda. UAL 2.143-58. 

Saplr, Edward, and Harry Koljer. 1967. The phonology and morphology 
of the Navajo language. UCPL 50. 

Saville, Muriel. 1968. Navaho morphophonemics. Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Texas, Austin. 

; Becentl, Maebah; McLellan, Sarah; and Barbara Whaley. Navajo- 

Engllsh curriculum guide, kindergarten level. Window Rock, 
Arizona: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Spolsky, Bernard. 1970. Navajo language maintenance I: Six-year- 
olds in 1969. Navajo Reading Study Progress Report #5, University 
of New Mexico. Reprinted in: Language Sciences 13.19-24. 

1971. Navajo language maintenance II: Six-year-olds in 
1970. Navajo Reading Study Progress Report #13, Itoiverslty of 
New Mexico. 

Velten, H. 1939. Tlingit tales* Two southern Tlingit tales. UAL 
10.65-74. 

1944. Three Tlingit tales. UAL 10.168-80. 
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Walker t Richard. Forthcoming. Central Carrier phonemics. Ottawa: 
Bulletin of the National Museum of Man. 

— In preparation* Dictionary for Central Carrier. 

White Mountain Apache Tribe. 1972. Apache-English dictionary. Tucson: 
Arizona Historical Society. (May be obtained from the Apache 
Cultural Center. Fort Apache^ AZ 85926.) This dictionary is a 
cooperative effort of the White Mountain Apache Culture Center and 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics. 

Wilson» Alan. 1969. Breakthrough Navajo: An introductory course. 
Gallup, N.M. : Lfniversity of New Mexico, Gallup Branch. 

Young, Robert W., and William Morgan, Sr. 1943. The Navaho language: 
The elements of Navaho grammar with a dictionary in two parts 
containing basic vocabularies of Navaho and English. Phoenix: 
Office of Indian Affairs. Reprinted 1967. Salt Lake City: 
Deseret Book Co. 

1951. A vocabulary of colloquial Navajo. Phoenix: United 
States Indian Service. Primarily for speakers of English. 



MACRO-ALGONQUIAN PHYLUM 

The following languages are represented In the list for this phylum: 
Arapaho, Cree, Delaware, Menominee* Ojibwa, Potawatomie, Wiyot, Yurok 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Mikasuki, >&iskogee (Creek); and Chitimacha* Tonkawa* 
and Tunica isolates. 

Algonqulan 

Anderson, Anne. 1970-1972. Let's learn Cree (oral Cree); and many other 
books including a Jree-English dictionary. Edmonton: Cree Produc- 
tions. List and books available from the author at 10060 118 St. 
#5» Edmonton, Alberta, Canada « 

Baraga, R. R. n.d. Dictionary of the Otchipwe language. 
Minneapolis: Ross and Haines. 

Bloomfleld, Leonard. 1946. Algonqulan. In: Linguistic structures of 
native America, Harry Holjer, et al., 85-129. Viking Fund Publica* 
tions In Anthropology, 6. 

1957. Eastern Ojibwa: grammatical sketch, texts and word lisC, 
ed. by Charles F. Hockett. Ann Arbor: lAilversity of Michigan Press. 

— . 1962. The Menomini language, ed. by Charles F. Hockett. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 

Ellis, C. Douglas. 1971. Spoken Cree: West Coast of James Bay, Part I. 
Rev. ed. Toronto: Department of Missions, Anglican Church of 
Canada . 
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CcKltiiird» Ives. 1967. The Algonqutan independent indicative. Contribu- 
tions to Anthropology: Linguistics I (Algonquian) » 66-106. Ottawa 
Queens Printer. National Museuc of Canada Bulletin ^21U, 

Hockett, Charles F. 1948a. Implications of Bloomfleld's Algonquian 
studies. Lg. 24, 117-31. 

1948b. Potawatoml I. Phonemlcs, morphophonetnlcs and morpho- 
logical survey. UAL 14. 1-10. 

, 1948c. Potawatoml II: Derivation, personal prefixes and 

nouns. UAL 14. 63-73. 

. 1948d. Potawatoml III: The verb complex. UAL 14.139-49. 

1948e. Potawatoml IV: Particles and sample texts. UAL 
14.213-225. 

1957, Central Algonquian vocabulary: Stems in /k-/. UAL 
23.247-68. 

, 1966. What Algonquian Is really like. UAL 32.59-73. 

Michelson, Trianan. 1912. Preliminary report on linguistic classifica- 
tion of Algonquian tribes. BAE B 28-221-90. 

Ohannesslan, Slrarpl, and William Gage, eds. 1969. Teaching English 
to speakers of Choctaw, Navajo and Papago. BIA Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 6. 

Plggott, Glyne L. , and Jonathan Kaye, eds. 1973. Odawa language pro- 
ject: second report. Linguistic Series #1. Toronto: University 
of Toronto. Includes articles on the grammar of Ojibwa and Odawa 
(a dialect), texts and dictionaries- 

Robins, R. H. 1958. The Yurok language: Grammar, text, lexicon. 
«CPL 15. 

Salzraann, Zdenek. 1956a. Arapaho I: Phonology. UAL 22.49-56. 

. 1956b. Arapaho II: Texts. UAL 22.151-8. 

- . 1956c. Arapaho III: Additional texts. UAL 22.266-72. 

, 1961. Arapaho IV: Interphonemlc specification. UAL 

27.151-5. 

. 1965a. Arapaho V: Noun. UAL 31.39-49. 

. 1965b. Arapaho VI; Noun. UAL 31. 136-51. 

Slebert, Frank T. , Jr. 1967. The original home of the Proto- 

Algonquian people. Contributions to anthropology: Linguistics 
I (Algonquian). 13-47. National Museun of Canada, Bulletin 214. 



Stevens » F. 1955. English-Cree primer and vocabulary. Toronto: 
Board of Home Missions > United Church of Canada. 



Teeter* Karl V. 1964* The Wiyot language^ UCPL 37. 

------ 1957. Genetic classification in Algonquian. Contributions 

to anthropology: Linguistics I (Algonquian). National Museum 
of Canada, Bulletin 214. 

Voegelin» C. F. 1946. Delaware* an eastern. Algonquian language. In: 
Linguistic Structures of Native America, Harry Hoijer, et al., 
130-57. Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 6. 

Woltart, H. C.» and Janet F. Carroll, n.d. Meet Cree. A practical 

guide to the Cree language. Edmonton: University of Alberta Press. 

Muskogean 

Baptist Home Mission. n«d. Dictionary of the Muskokee language. 
Used for Seminole Title VII project. 

Haas, Mary R. 1941. The classification of the Muskogean languages. 

In: Language, culture, and personality, ed. by Leslie Spier, et al. 
Menasha, Wis. : Sa pi r Memorial Pub I lea t ion' Fund . Reprinted, I960. 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press* 



Loughridge & Hodge, n.d. Muskokee and English dictionary. Used for 

Seminole language course. East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. 

Nicklas, Thurston Dale. In Press. Choctaw morphophonemics. Studies in 
Southeastern Indian languages, ed* by James M. Crawford. Athens: 
University of Georgia. 

. n.d. A Choctaw orthography; A Choctaw morphology; The Choctaw 

language. Written for the Choctaw Bilingual Education Program^ 
McCurtaln County, Oklahoma; Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma, assisting. 

Pulte, William. In press. The position of Chickasaw in Western 

Muskogean. Studies in Southeastern Indian languages, ed. by James M. 
Crawford^ ^Athens: University of Georgia. 

West, John David. 1962. The phonology of Mlkasukl. Studies In 
Linguistics 16.77-91. 

Chitimacha isolate 

Swadesh, Morris. 1946. Chitimacha. In: Linguistic structures of native 
America, Harry Holjer, et al., 312-36. Viking Fund Publications in 
Anthropology, 6. 



1948. Classlficatory verbs In Muskogee. UAL 14.244-6. 
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Tonkawa Isolate 

Hoijer, Harry. 1946. Tonkawa. Ins Linguistic structures of native 

America, Harry Hoijer, et al., 289-3U. Viking Fund Publications In 
Anthropology, 6. 

...... 1949. An analytical dictionary of the Tonkawa language. UCPL 5. 

1972. Tonkawa Texts. UCPL 73. 

Tunica Isolate 

Haas, Mary R. 1946. A gratnnatlcal sketch of Tunica. In: Linguistic 
structures of native America, Harry Hoijer, et al., 337-66. 
Viking Fund Publications In Anthropology, 6. 

. 1953a. Tunica texts. UCPL 6.1-174. 

1953b. Tunica dictionary, UCPL 6. 175-332. 



MACRO-SIOUVN PHYLUM 

The following languages are represented In the list for this phylum! 
Assinlbolne, Crow, Dakota, Hidatsa, lowa-Oto, Lakota, Mandan, Osage, 
Cherokee, Mohawk. Oneida, Seneca, Kitsai, Pawnee, Wichita, Yuchl isolate. 

Siouan 

Bates, Frances Jean. 1972. Lessons in Lakota. M.A. Thesis, University 
of North Dakota. 

Boas, Franz, and Ella Delorla. 1941. Dakota grarranar. Washington: 
Academy of Sciences Memoir 23 (2). 

Boas, Franz, and John R. Swanton. 1911. Siouan (Dakota). Handbook 
of American Indian Languages. BAE B 40, Part 1. 875-965. 

Buechel, Eugene, S. J. 1939. A grammar of Lakota. St. Louis: 
John S. Swift Co., Inc. 
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...... 1970. A dictionary of the Teton Dakota Sioux language: 

Lakota -English. English- Lakota; with considerations given to 
Yankton and Santee. Fine Ridge, S.D. : Red Cloud Indian School. 

Chafe, Wallace L. To appear. East Central: Siouan, Iroquolan, and 

Caddoan. Linguistics In North America. Current Trends In 
Linguistics, 10. The Hague: Mouton. 

Delorla, Ella. 1932. Dakota texts. Publications of the American 
Ethnological Society, 14. New York. 

Gordon, Raymond G. 1972. Pitch accent In Crow. UAL 38.191-200. 

Hollow, Robert C. , Jr. 1970. A note on Asslnibolne phonology. 
IJAL 36.296-8. 
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Kaschube* Dorothea V. 1967* Structur^sl eltttents of Crow. Boulder: 
University of Colorado Press. 

Kennard, Edward. 1936. Mandan Gramnar* LTAL 9*I<^43. 

UFle8che» Francis* 1932* A dictionary of the Osage language* 
BAE B 109* 

Levint Norman Balfour* 1964* The Assiniboine language* Bloomington: 
Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology » Folklore p and 
Linguistics* Publicaticm 32* 

Lowle, Robert H. 1939* Hidatsa texts. With grammatical notes and 
phonoRraph transcriptions by Zellig Harris and C. F. Voegelin. 
Bloomington: Indiana Historical Society* Prehistory Research 
Series 1. 173-239. 

. 1941. The Crow language: Grammatical sketch and analysed text. 

LICPAAE 39.1-142. 

. 1960a. Crow texts. Berkeley: University of California Press. 

1960b. Crow word lists: Crow-English and English -Crow vocabu- 
lary. Companion to Crow texts. Berkeley: University of California 
Press . 

• 1960c. A few Assiniboine texts. AnL 2/8.1-30. 

Matthews^ G. Hubert. 1958. Handbook of Slouan languages. Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Pennsylvania. 

I960. Hidacsa syntax. The Hague: Mouton. Paper on Formal 
Linguistics, No. 3. 

Riggs, Stephen R. 1890. A Dakota -Eng 1 Ish dictionary^ ed. by James Owen 
Dorsey. Contributions to North American Ethnology^ 7. Reprinted 
1968. Minneapolis: Ross and Haines. 

1893. Dakota grammar, texts, and ethnography. Contributions 
to North American Ethnology, 9. Washington. 

Robinett, Florence E. 1965a. Hidatsa I: Morphophonemics. IJAL 21.1-7. 

1965b. Hidatsa II; Affixes. IJAL 21. 160-77. 

1965c. Hidatsa III: Stems and themes. IJAL 21.210-6, 

Rood, David S. , and Allan R. Taylor. 1973. Preparing Lakhota teaching 

materials, a progress report. Colorado research in llngulstica No. 3. 
Boulder: University of Colorado. 

Voegelin, Carl F. 1941. Internal relationships of Slouan languages. 
AA 43.246-9. 

War Cloud, Paul. 1971. Sioux Indian dictionary. Wahpeton Sioux, 

Sisseton, S.D. Sponsored by the Indian Culture Research Center, 
Marvin S.D. Pierre: State Publishing Co. 
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Whitman . WllUani. 1947. Descriptive gramnwir of lowiy-Oto. UAL 

13.253-48. 

Killiamjion, John P. 1902. An English -Dakota dictionary. New York 

American Tract Society. Reprinted 1970. MlnneapolU: Roa* & Haines, 

Willlatuson* Hiomas S. , and Stephen R. Rtggs. 1880. The Holy BibU, in 
the language ot the Dakotas. New York: American Bible SocieCy. 

Wolff, Hana. 1952a. Osage I J Plionemes and hlitorlcal phonology. IJAL 
18.63-8. 
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1952b. Osage lit Morphology. UAL 18.231-7. 
Iroquoian 

Bonvlllain, Nancy. 1972. A Mohawk and English dictionary. Albany: 
New York State Education Department. 

, In press. A granwar of Akwesasne Mohawk. Ottawa: National 

Muiieum of Canada. 

Chafe, Wallace L. 1961. Seneca Thanksgiving rituals. BAE B 183. 

, 1963. Handbook of the Seneca language. Albany: State 

University of New York. Bulletin ^388, New York State Museum 
and Science Service. 

. 1967. Seneca morphology and dictionary. Smithsonian 

Contributions to Anthr x^logy, Vol. 4. Washington: The 
Smithsonian Press. The morphology Is a republication of arti- 
cles in IJAL, 1960-61. 

Dudley, Ruth, and Ester Blueye. To appear. Seneca today: A contem- 
porary language textbook and cultural reader. 

Lounsbury. Floyd G. 1953. Oneida verb morphology. Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology No. 48. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

Walker, Willard. 1965. Cherokee primer. The Carnegie Corporation 
Cross-cultural Education Project of the University of Chicago. 
Tahlequah, Okla. Written for those who already speak Cherokee. 

. In press. Cherokee. Studies in Southeastern Indian languages, 

id. by James M. Crawford. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 

Wright, Roy. In press. Mohawk gramniar and dictionary. McGllX 

University. 

Caddoan 

Bucca, Salvador, and Alexander Lesser. 1969. Kltsal phonology 
and morphophonemics. UAL 35.7-19. 

Dunbar, John B. 1890. The Pawnee language. Pawnee hero stories 
and folk tales by George B. Grlnnell. 409-37. New York: 
Charles Scrlbners Sons. 



Garvin, Paul L. 1950. Wichita li Phonemics. UAL 16.179-84. 

Parka, Deuglas. 1972. A gramniMr of Pawnee. Ph.D. diit ertatlon. 
IMiversity oC California, Berkeley. 

Rood, David S. 1969. Wichita graiwuir: A generative aemantic aketch. 
Ph.D. diggertation. University of California, Berkeley. 

* presH. Wichita verb structure: Inflectional categories. 

Studl*?s in Southeastern Indian languages, ed. by James M. Crawford. 
Athens: University of Georgia Press. 

Taylor, Allan R. 1963a. The classification of the Caddoan languages. 
Proceedings, American Philosophical Society, 107.51-9. 

. 1963b. Comparative Caddoan. LJAL 19.113-31. 

Weltflsh, Genf. 1937. Caddoan texts. New York: Publications of the 
American Ethnologi.;al Society, 17. 



Yuchi isolate 

Ballard, W. L. In press. Seme aspects of Yuchi Korphonology. Studies 
in Southeastern Indian Languages, ed. by James M. Crawford. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. 

Crawford, James M. 1973. Yuchi phonology. UAL 39. 173-9. 

Elmendorf, William W. 1964. Item and set comparison In Yuchi, Siouan 
and Yukian. UAL 30.328-40. 



Wolff, Hans. 1951. Yuchi text with analysis. UAL 17.48-53. 



HOKAN PHYLUM (limited to families located wholly or partly in the United States) 

The following languages are represented in the list for this phylum: 
Atsugewl, Chumash, Karok, Pomo, Sallnan, Shasta, Waiho, Yana, Akwa'ala, 
Cocopa, DlegueSo, Havasupal, Klllwa, Maricopa, Walapal, Yavapai, and 
Ytsna. 

Barrett, S. A. 1908. The ethno-gecgraphy of the POmo and neighboring 
Indians. UCPAAE 6.1-332. Vocabularies of Porno languages, 56-8. 

Bright, William. 1957. Karok dictionary and text. UCPL 13. 

Caatetter, E. F., and W. H, Bell. 1951. Yuman Indian agriculture. 

Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Presi. Plant names In Mohave, 
Cocopa, Yuma, Maricopa. 

Crawford, James. 1966. The Cocopa language. Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of California, Berkeley. 




Haas, Mary R. 1963. Shasta and Proto-Hokan. tg. 39.40-59. 

Halpern, A. M. 1946. Yuna. In: Linguistic structures of native 

America, Harry Hoijer» at 249-88. Viking Fund Publications 

in Anthropology, 6. 

Hlnton, Thomas B. , and Roger C. Owen. 1957. Some surviving Yoman 

groupa in Northern Baja California. America Indigena 17.87-101. 

Jacobsen, William, Jr. 1964. A grammar of the Waaho language. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Uhiversity of California, Berkeley. 

Joel, Judith. 1964. Classification of the Yunan languages. Studies 
in Californian linguistics, ed. by William Bright, 99-105. 
UCPL 34. 

Kroeber, A. L. 1907. The Washo language of East Central California 
and Nevada. UCPAAE 4.251-317. 

— 1910. The Chumash and Costanoan languages. UCPAAE 9.237-71. 
Also listed in the Penutian phylum. 

1956. An Atsugewi word list. UAL 24.213-4. List collected 

in 1900. 
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Ungdon, Margaret, 1970. The grammar of Diegueno. The Mesa Grande 
dialect. UCPL 66. 

Ungdon, Margaret, and Shirley Silver, eds. In press. Hokan studies: 
Papers from the First Conference on Hokan Languages, held in 
San Diego, California, April 1970. The Hague: Mouton. 

Mason, John A. 1918. The language of the Salinan Indians. UCPAAE 
14.1-154. 

McLendon, Sally. 1964. Northern Hokan (B) and (C): A comparison of 
Eastern Pomo and Yana. Studies in Californian linguistics, ed. 
by William Bright, 126-44. UCPL 34. 

Mixco, M. 1971. Kiliwa grammar. Ph.D. dissertation. University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Oswalt. R. L. 1961. Kashaya grammar. Ph.D. dissertation. University 
of California, Berkeley. 

1964. Kashaya texts. UCPL 36. 

Redden, James E. 1966a. Wslapai I: Phonology, UAL 32.1-15. 

1966b. Walapal II: Morphology. UAL 32.141-63. 

Sapir, Edward. 1909. Characteristic features ot Yana. AA 11.110. 
Abstract of paper read by Sapir. 



. 1910. Yana texts. UCPAAE 9.1-235. With Yana myth:i collected 

by R. B. Dixon. 

. 1917. The position of Yana in Lite Hokan stock. UCPAAE 

13.1-34. 

Sapir, Edward, and Morris Swadesh. 1960. Yana dictionary. UCPL 22. 

Seiden, William. 1963. Havasupai phonology and morphology. Ph.D. 
dissertation. Indiana University. 

Shaterian, Alan. 1971. Yavapai phonology. Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Silver, Shirley. 1966, The Shasta language. Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of California, Berkeley, 

Spier, Leslie. 1946. Comparative vocabularies and parallel texts in 
two Yuman languages of Arizona (Havasupai and Maricopa). 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico. 



Winter, Werner. 1966. Yuman languages II: Wolf's son--a Walapai 
text. UAL 32. 17-40. 

. 1967. The identity of the Paipai (Akwa'ala). Studies in 

southwestern ethnolinguistics. Meaning and history in the 
languages of the American Southwest, ed. by Hymes and Bittle, 
372-8. The Hague: Mouton. 



PENUTIAN PHYLUM 

The following languages are represented in the list for this phylum: 
Chinook, Coos, Costanoan, Klamath, Maidu, Miwok, Nez Perce, Nisenan, 
Saclan* Sahaptin* Takelma, Tsimshian, Wintun, Yokuts, Zuni isolate. 

Aoki, Haruo. 1970. Nez Perce grammar. UCPL 62. 

Barker, M. A. R. 1963a. Klamath texts. UCPL 30. 

. 1963b. Klamath dictionary. UCPL 31. 

. 1963c. Klamath grammar, UCPL 32. 

Barrett, S. A. 1908. The geography and dialects of the Miwok Indians. 
UCPAAE 6.333-68. 

Be^ler, M. S. 1955. Saclan. UAL 21.201-9, 

Boas, Franz. 1911a. Chinook. Handbook of American Indian languages. 
BAE B 40, Part 1. 559-677. 
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. l9Ub. Tslmshian. Handbook of American Indian languages. 

BAE B 40, Part 1. 283-422. 

Callaghan. Catherine A. 1958. California Penutlan: History and 
bibliography. UAL 24.189-194. 

1965. Uke Mlwok dictionary. UCPL 39. 

, 1970. Bodega-Mlwok dictionary. UCPL 60. 

Dixon. Roland B.. and Alfred L. Kroeber. 1903. The native languages 
of California. AA n.s. 5.1-26. 

. 1907. Numerical systems of the languages of California. 

AA n.s. 9.663-90. 

Freeland, L. S. 1951. Unguage of the Sierra Mlwok. lUPAL— Memoir 6, 
UAL. Bloomlngton: Indiana University. 

Freeland, L. S., and Sylvia Broadbent. i960. Central Sierra Mlwok 
dictionary with texts. UCPL 23. 

Kindle, Lonnle. and Bruce Rtgsby. 1973. A short practical dictionary 
of the Gltksan language. Reprinted from Northwest Anthropological 
Research Notes, Vol. 7, No. 1. Moscow, Idaho. 

Jacobs, Melville. 1931. A sketch of northern Sahaptln grammar. 

University of Washington Publications In Anthropology, 4/2.85-^9^. 

, 1939. Coos narrative and ethnologic texts. University of 

Washington Publications In Anthropology, 8/^. 

1969, Northwest Sahaptln texts. 2 vols. Columbia Unlverslt^r 

Contributions to Anthropology, 19. 

Kroeber, Alfred L. 1907. The Yokuts language of South Central 
California. UCPAAE 2.165-377. 

. 1910. The Chumash and Costanoan languages. UCPAAE 9.237-71. 

Also listed In the Hokan phylum. 

Mason. J. Alden. 1916. The >fc»tsua dialect of Costanoan based on the 
vocabulary of de la Cuesta. UCPAAE 11.399-472. 

Newman, Stanley. 1944. The Yokuts language of California. Viking 
Fund Publications In Anthropology, 2. 

. 1946. The Yawelmanl dialect of Yokuts. In: Linguistic 

structures of native America, Harry Holjer, et al., 222-48. 
Viking Fund Publications In Anthropology, 6. 

Pitkin, Harvey. 1962. A bibliography of the Wlntun family of languages 
UAL 28.43-54. 
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Sapir. Edward. 1909. Takeliua texts. University of Pennsylvania 
Anthropological Publications 2.1-263. 

. 1922. The Takelma language of Southwest Oregon. Handbook 

of American Indian languages. BAE B 40, Part 2, 1-296. 

Shlpley» William F. 1963. Maidu texts and dictionary. UCPL 33. 

1964. Maidu grammar. UCPL 41. 

• 1966. The position of Klamath in California Penutian. 

Lg 42.489-98. 

Uldall, Hans Jorgen, and William Shipley. 1966. Nisenan texts and 
dictionary. UCPL 46, 



Zuni isolate 

Newman, Stanley. 1958. Zuni dictionary. UAL 24 #1, Part 2. Indian* 
University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore and Linguis- 
tics, Pub. 6. 



-. 1965. Zuni grammar. Publications in Anthropology of the 
University of New Mexico, 14. Albuquerque! UNM Press. 



AZTEC -TANQAN PHYLUM 

The following languages are represented in the list for this phylum: 
Cahuilla. Comanche, Hopi, Luiseno, Pima-Papago, Shoshoni, Southern Paiute, 
Tubatulabal, Kiowa, Taos. 

Alvarez, Albeit, and Kenneth Hale. 1969a. ?0?odham Ne?oki ha-Ce?idag 
(The expressions of Papago). Cambridge: Massachuf ^tts Institute 
of Technology. Both Alvarez-Hale items written for Papago speakers. 

...... 1969b. ?0?odham Ne?pki ha-kaldag (The sounds of Papago). 

Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Bright, William. 1968. A Luiseiio dictionary. UCPL 51. 

Canwige, Elliott D. 1958. Comanche texts. SILP Series No. I. Norman, 
Okla.: Summer Institute of Linguistics. 

Dolores, Juan. 1913. Papago verb stems. UCPAAE 10.241-263. 

. 1923. Papago nominal stems. UCPAAE 20.19-31. 

Hale, Kenneth L. 1959. A Papago grammar. Ph.D. dissertation. Indiana 
University. 
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Harrington, J. P. 1928. Vocabulary of the Kiowa language. BAE B 84. 

Hyde, Villlana. 1971. An introduction to the Luiseno languege. ed. 

by Ronald W. Ungacker. Banning, Cal.: Malki Museum Press. (Text 
designed for classroom use). 

Kroeber, A. L. , and George William Grace. 1960. The Spartanan grammar 
of Luiseno. UCPL 16. 

Lamb, Sydney M. 1964. The classification of the Uto-Astecan languages. 
A historical survey. Studies in Californian linguistics, ed. by 
William Bright. UCPL 34. 106-25. 

Miller, Wick R. 1972. New42 Natekwinappeh. Shoshoni stories and 
dictionary. Anthropological Papers #94. Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press. 

Ohannessian, Sirarpi and William Gage, eds. 1969. Teaching English 
to speakers of Choctaw, Navajo and Papago. BIA Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 6. 

Sapir, Edward. 1913. Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, a study in Uto- 

Aztekan. Journal, Soci^t^ des Amdricanistes de Paris. 10.379-425. 

. 1914. Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, a study in Uto-Aztekan. 

Journal. Soci^td des Am^rlcanistea de Paris. 11.443-88. 

. 1915. Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, a study in Uto-Aztekan. 

Part II. AA 17.98-120; 306-28. 

. 1930-31. The Southern Paiute language; Southern Paiute, a 

Shoshonean language; Texts of the Kaibab Paiute and 'Jintah Utes; 
Southern Paiute dictionary. Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, No. 65, Parts 1-3. 

Saxton, Dean, and uicille Saxton. 1959. Dictionary, Papago and Pima 
to English, English to Papago and Pima. Tucson: University" of 
Arizona. 

Seiler, Hansjakob. 1970. Cahuilla texts with an introduction. 
Blooming ton: Indiana University. 

Trager, Edith C. 1960. The Kiowa language. Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Trager, G. L. 1946. An outline of Taos grammar. In: Linguistic 
stiuctures of native America, Harry Hoijer, et al. , 184-221. 
Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 6. 

Voegeim, C. F. 1935. Tubatulabal gramnar. UCPAAE 34.55-189. 

Voegelln, C. F. and Florence M. Voegelin. 1957. Hopi danalns. 
Special Supplement to UAL 23. 
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SALISM FAMILY 



The following languages are represented in the list for this family: 
Bella Coola, Clallam, Coeur d*Alene, Colville, Comox, Halkomelem, Kalis- 
pel, Qulnault, Shuswap, Snohomish, Sooke, Spokane, Squamish, Tillamook, 
Twana, Upper Chehalis, and the Puget Sound and Straits Salish groups. 

Adler, Fred W. 1961. A bibliographical checklist of Chlmakuan, Kutenai, 
Ritwan, Saltshan, and Wakashan linguistics. UAL 27.198-210. 

Bouchard, Randy, Mike Kew, and Peter L. McNair. 1970. Newsletter for 
research relating to British Columbia Indians. Victoria: British 
Columbia Provincial Museum. 

Carlson, Barry F. 1972. A grammar of Spokan: A Salish language of 
eastern Washington. University of Hawaii Working Papers in 
Linguistics 4/4. 



Davis, John H. 1970. Some phonological rules in Mainland Comox. 
M.A. thesis. University of Victoria. 

Drachman, Gaberell. 1969. Twana phonology. Ohio State University 
Working Papers in Linguistics, 5. 

Edel, May Mandelbaum. 1939. The Tillamook language. UAL 10.1-57. 

Efrat, Barbara S. . 1969. A grammar of non-particles in Sooke, a 
dialect of Straits Coast Salish. Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Efrat, Barbara S. , and Laurence C. Thompson. 1972. Some phonological 
developments in Straits Salish. Paper presented at the Seventh 
International Conference on Salish Languages, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton. Honolulu: Working Papers in Linguistics, University of 
Hawaii » Vol. 4, No. 8. 

Elmendorf, William W. , and Wayne Suttles. 1960. Pattern and change 
in Halkomelem Salish dialects. AnL 2/7.1-32. 

Gibson, James A. 1964. Qulnault phoneraics, M.A. thesis. University 
of Washington. 

. 1973. Shuswap grammatical structure. University of Hawaii 

Working Papers in Linguistics 5/5. Southern Shuswap. 

Hess» Thomas M. 1956, Snohomish grammatical structure. Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Washington. 

Jorgensen, Joseph G, 1969. Salish language and culture. A Statistical 
analysis of internal relationships, history, and evolution. 
Indiana University Publications— Language Science Monographs. 

Klnkade, M. Dale. 1963a. Phonology and morphology of Upper Chehalis I. 
UAL 29.181-95. 
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, 1963b. Phonology and morphology of Upper Chehalis II. 

UAL 29.345-56. 

, 1964a. Phonology and morphology of Upper Chehalis III. 

UAL 30.32-61. 

. 1964b. Phonology and morphology of Upper Chehalis IV. 

UAL 30.251-60. 

Kuipers, Aert H. 1967. The Squamish language: Gramroar, texts, 
dictionary. Janua linguarum, series practica, 73. The 
Hague: Mouton. 

. 1969. The Squamish language. Part 2. Janua linguarum, 

series practica, 73/2. The Hague: Mouton. 

. In press. The Shuswap language. The Hague: Mouton. 

Mattina, Anthony. 1973. Colville grammatical structure. University 
of Hawaii Working Papers in Linguistics 5/4. 

Modrow, Ruth. 1967. Introduction to the Quinault language. 
Taholah: The Quinault Tribe. Dittoed. 

Newman, Stanley. 1947. Bella Coo la I: Phonology. UAL 13.129-34. 

. 1969. Bella Coola gramnatical processes and form classes. 

UAL 35.175-9. 

Reichard, Gladys A. 1938. Coeur d'Alene. Handbook of American Indian 
Unguages 3.517-707. New York: Augustin. 

Snyder, Warren A. 1968a. Southern Puget Sound Saltsh: Phonology and 
morphology. Sacramento Anthropological Society— Papers 8. 

1968b. Southern Puget Sound Salish: Texts, place names 

and dictionary. Sacramento Anthropological Society- -Papers 9. 

Suttles, Wayne, and William W. Elmendorf. 1963. Linguistic evidence 
for Salish prehistory. Symposium on language and culture: 
Proceedings of the 1962 Annual Spring Meeting of the American 
Ethnology Society, 41-52, 

Swadesh, Morris. 1950. Salish internal relationships. UAL 16.157-67. 

Thompson, Laurence C. and M. Terry Thwopson. 1966. A fresh look at 
Tillamook phonology. UAL 32.313-19. 

1971. Clallam; a preview. Studies in American Indian 
languages, ed. by Jesse 0. Sawyer, 251-94. UCPL 65. 

Vogt, Hans. 1940. The Kallspel language. Oslo: Det Norske 
Videnskaps -Akademl . 
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WAKASHAN FAMILY 



The following languages rre represented in the list.* Bella Bella, 
Kwakiatl, NLtinat, Nootka. 

Adler, Fred W. l%l. A bibliographical checklist of Chimakuan, 
Kutenai, Ritwan, Salishan» and Wakashan lingulatlcs. UAL 
27.198-210. 

Boas, Franz. 1911. Kwakiutl. Handbook of American Indian languages. 
BAE B 40, Part 1.423-557. 

1928. Bella Bella texts. Reprinted 1969, Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology, 5. 

. 1947. Kwakiutl grammar, with a glossary of the suffixes. 

Ed, by Helene Boas Yainpolsky and Zellig S. Harris. Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society 37.201-377. 

Sapir, Edward, and Morris Swadesh. 1939. Nootka texts, tales, and 
ethnological narratives with grammatical notes and lexical 
materials. William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, Vale 
University. 

Swadesh, Mary Haas, and Morris Swadesh. 1933. A visit to the 
other world, a Nitinat text. UAL 7.195-208. 

Swadesh, Morris. 1936. Nootka internal syntax. UAL 9.77-102. 



KERESAN. KUTENAI & YUKI 
Keresan 

Davis, Irvine. 1963. Bibliography of Keresan linguistic sources. 
UAL 29.289-93. 

. 1964. The language of Santa Ana Pueblo. BAE B 191. 

Anthropological Papers 69.53-190. Washington, D.C. 

Miller, Wick R. 1965. Acoma graninar and texts. UCPL 40. 
Kutenat 

Adler, Fred W. 1961. A bibliographical checklist of Chimakuan, 
Kutenai, Ritwan, Sallahan, and Wakashan linguistics. UAL 
27.198-210. 

Garvin, Paul L. 1953. Short Kutenai texts. UAL 19.305-11. 
Yuki 

Radln. Paul, 1924. Wappo texts. UCPAAE 19.2-147. 

. 1929. A grammar of the Wappo language. UCPAAE 27.1-194. 

Sjwyer, Jesse 0. 1965. Engllsh-Wappo vocabulary. UCPL 43. 
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3: References Used In Preparing This Survey 

Andersson, Theodore, and Mildred Boyer. 1970. Bilingual schooling 
in the United States. 2 vols. Austin, Tex.: Southwest 
Development Laboratory. 

Bauer, Evelyn. 1970. Bilingual education in BIA schools. TESOL 
Quarterly 4.223-9. 

Blot^ifield, Leonard. 1943. Obituary of Franx Boas (no title, 
under general heading of Notes). Lg. 19.498. 

Boas, Franz. 1911. Introduction to the Handbook of American Indian 
languages. Reprinted in: Bison Books, 1966, ed. by Preston 
Holder. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 1910. Handbook of American Indians 
of North America, ed. by Frederick Webb Hodge. Bulletin 30, 
Part 2. Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office. 

Bureau of the Census. 1970. American Indians. Table 18, 1970 
census subject report. Also: Numerical mother tongue list. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs: 1970. Colleges and universities with 
Indian-related programs. 

Center for Applied Linguistics. 1968. Styles of learning among 
American Indians: An outline for research. 

— — , 1973. Recommendations for language policy in Indian education. 



Chafe, Wallace L. 1962. Estimates regarding speakers of Indian 
languages. LIAL 28.162-71. 



1966. Corrected estimates regarding speakers of Indian 
languages. UAL 3** -345-6. 



Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development:. 1970. 

Linguistic and cultural affiliations of Canadian Indian bands, 
Octawa. 

Gleason, H. A., Jr. 1965. Linguistics and English grammar. New 
York: Holt, Rlnehart and Winston. 
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Crognct, AUene Guss, comp. and ed. 1972 University resources in the 
United States and Canada for the study of linguistics » 1971-72. 
Arlington, Va.: Center for Applied Lingufsnics and the Secretariat 
of the Linguistic Society of America. 

Haas, Mary R. 1958a. Algonkian-Ritwan: The end of a controversy. 
UAL 24. 159-73. 

. 1958b. A new linguistic relationship in North America: 

Algonkian and the Gulf languages. SJA 14.231-64. 

1969. Grammar or lexicon? The American Indian side of the 

question from Duponceau to Powell. UAL 35.239-55. 

Hale, Kenneth. 1969. American Indians in linguistics. The Indian 
Historian 2.15-18, 28. 

. 1972. A new perspective on American Indian linguistics. With 

appendix by Albert Alvarez. In: New perspectives on the Pueblos, 
ed. by Alfonso Ortiz, 98-133. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press. 

Hoijer, Harry. 1941. Methods of classification of Indian lang»iages. 
In: Language, culture and personality, ed. by Leslie Spier, 
et al., 3-14. Menasha, Wis.: Sapir Memorial Publication Fund. 
Reprinted I960. Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press. 

. 1946. Introduction to Linguistic structures of native America. 

Harry Hoijer, et al.. 9-29. Viking Fund Publication. 6. 

Hyde, Villiana. 1971. An introduction to the Luiseno language, ed. 
by Ronald W. Langacker. Banning, Gal.: Malki huseun Press. 

Hymes, Dell H. 1964. Alfred Louis Kroeber. In: Language in culture and 
society, ed. by Dell H. Hymes, 689-707. New York: Harper & Row. 

1971. Swadesh: From the first Yale school to world prehistory. 
In: Origin and diversification of language, ed. by Joel Sherzer, 
228-72. Chicago: Aldine-Atherton. 

Institute of International Education. IIE Report. Fall, 1972. 

« 

Kari, James, and Bernard Spolsky. 1973. Trends in the study of 

Athapaskan language maintenance and bi lingua lism. Navajo Reading 
Study Progress Report #21. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico. 

Kinkade, M. Dale. 1971. Roster of linguists studying North American 
Indian languages. UAL 37.114-21. 

• 1972. Roster of linguists studying North American Indian 

languages. UAL 38.201-2. 
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LairJ, Charlton. 1970. Language In America. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. Prentice -Ha II, Inc. 

National Indian Bilingual Conference. 1973. Program booklet. 

Newsletter of Che Conference on American Indian Languages Clearing- 
house, ed. by James L. Fidelholtz. College Park: University 
of Maryland. Sept. 1972; June, 1973. 

Ohannessian, Sirarpi, ed. 1967. The study of the problems of 
teaching English to American Indians. Washingtont 
Center for Applied Linguistics. 

1968. Planning conference for a bilingual kindergarten program 

for Navajo children. Washington: Center for Applied Linguistics. 

Quebec Region, Department of Indian Affairs, Canada, n.d. Project 
for the Amerind Ian izat ion of the schools. First 3-year plan. 
Draft copy. 

Radin, Paul. 1919. Genetic relationship of the North American 
Indian languages. UCPAAE 14.489-502. 

Sebeok, Thomas A., ed. In press. Current trends in linguistics. 
Vol. X. Linguistics in North America. The Hague: Mouton. 

Savllle, Muriel R., and Rudolph C. Troike. 1971. A Handbook of 
Bilingual Education. Rev. ed. Washington: Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Languages. 

Slager, William R. , ed. Unguage in American Indian education. 

Newsletter of the Office of Education, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Fall, 1970; Spring & Fall, 1971; Spring, 1972. First two 
issuess entitled: English for American Indians. 

Spolsky, Bernard, ed. 1973. Bilingual education for American Indians. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Curriculum Bulletin #13. 

Summer Institute of Linguistics, North America Branch, 1973. A 
pamphlet describing the program. 

University of Hawaii, Department of Linguistics. 1970. Working 
papers in linguistics. Vol. 2, No. 5. 

Voegelin, C. F. 19^1. North American Indian languages still spoken 
and their genetic relationships. In: Language, culture, and 
personality ed. by Leslie Spier et al., 15-40 Reprint, I960. 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press. 

Voegelin, C. F., and F. M, Voegelin. 1965. Languages of the world. 
Native American fascicle I. AnL 6/6. 1-149. 
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1%6. Map o£ North American Indian languagta. American 
Ethnographical Society. Prepared by Rand McNally & Co. 



Walker » Willard. 1969. Notes on native writing syateiaa and the 
design of native literacy programs. ANL 10/5.148-66. 
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Appendix C: PERSONNEL WORKING WITH INDIVIDUAL LANGUAGES 

lANGUAGE GROUPS 



This appendix lists the names of many persons who have contributed 
significantly to the study of North American Indian languages. Pro- 
fessional linguists as well as non-professional (chiefly native speakers) 
are included. Although this survey is concerned with only the United 
States and Canada » names of Nahuatl (Astec) and Mayan linguists also 
appear, chiefly because many U.S. linguists were reported to be working 
with these languages. 

Names of personnel have been supplied principally by respondents 
to the questionnaire or to other types of queries. 
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ESKIMO-ALEUT PHYLUM 



AtJSUT (Ensturti & Western) 

Bergs lund, Knut University of Otflo, Oslo, Norway 
ESKIMO 

Coills, D.R.F. Section d 'Etudes amtf rind iennes , CRMNi University d 

Quebec. Chicoutitni, Quebec 
Oorais, L.J. University I^aval, Quebec, Quebec 

Gagnd, Raymond Mtnistre des Affaires Indiennes, Chambre 100, 175 

Sc. Jean, Quebec* Quebec 
Hofmann, T.R. University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario 
Ufebvre, Gilles Utiiversitcf de Montreal, Montreal, Quebec 
Mott, Oliver University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 
Pail let, J. P. Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario 
Peacock, Rev. F.W. Memorial University, St. Johns, Newfoundland 
Robinson, B. Churchill Vocational Centre, Churchill, Manitobw 
Smith. L.R. Memorial University, St. Johns, Newfoundland 

Eskimo (Greenland) 
Sadock, Jerrold University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 
Underhill, Robert San Diego State University, San Diego, CA 9211U 

Eskimo (Iglooklik) 
Wright, Roy University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 

Eskimo (Keewatln) 
Ma lion, S. Rankin Inlet, Northwest Territories 

Eskimo (Kobuk River) 
Seller, Mr. & Mrs. Wolf Noorvik, AK 99763 
Zibell, Donna " 

Inupiat Eskimo 
Bergs land, Knut University of Oslo, Oslo, Norway 
Correll, T.C. University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Yuplk Eskimo 

Krauss, Michael University of Alaska, College, AK 99735 

Yupik Eskimo (Central Alaskan) 
Afcan, Paschal University of Alaska, College, AK 99735 
Mylaoka, Osahlto " 

Yuplk Eskimo (Central Alaskan & Pacific Gulf) 
Reed, Irene University of Alaska, College, AK 99735 

Yuplk Eskimo (St. Lawrence Island) 
Badten, Linda Fairbanks, AK 99701 
Shlnen, Mr. & Mrs. David Box 629, Nome. AK 99762 



NA-DENE PHYLlfN 



ATHiXPASKAN 

Durbin, Martiiiall Washington University, St. Louis, MO 63130 
GoUa, Victor Georgv Washington University, Washington, DC 20006 
Hoijer, Harry University of California (emeritus), Los Angeles, CA 90024 

Northern Athapaskan 
Gardner. Peter University of Missouri, Columbia, MO 65201 
Howren, Robert University of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 52240 
Krauss, Michael University of Alaska, College, AK 99735 

West Coast Athaj^a s kan 
Haas, Mary R. University of Caltfornia, Berkeley, CA 94720 

Apache (Western) 
Hill. Faith Box 1276, Jerusalem, Israel 

Apache (Mescalero) 
Clark, Elaine Box 253, Mescalero, NM 88340 

Beaver 

Holdstock, Mr. & Mra. Marshall Good low, British Columbia 
Carrier 

Lincoln, N.J. Simon Fraser University, Burnaby, British Columbia 
Wilkinson, Mr. & Mrs. David Box 699, Fort St. James, British Columbia 

Carrier (Ana him Lake) 
Davis, C. National Museunt of Man, Ottawa, Ontario 

Carrier (Bablne) 

Htldebrandt, Mr. & Mrs. Henry Box 386 Burns Like, British Columbia 
Carrier (Central) 

Walker, Mr, & Mrs. Richard Box 365, Fort St- James, British Columbia 
ChilcQtln 

King, Qulndvl Northern Canada Evangelical Missions, Alexis Creek, 
British Columbia 

Chipewyan 

Elford, L. Northern Canada Evangelical Missions, Cold Lake, Alberta 
Haas, Mary R. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 

Dogrlb 

Lincoln, N.J. Simon Fraser University, Burnaby, British Columbia 
Zimmerman, Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Box 551, Yellowknlfe, Northwest Territories 

Evak 

Krauss, Michael University of Alaska, College, AK 99735 
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Hupa 

Woodward, Mary F* California State University^ Los Angeles> CA 90032 
Kaska 

Cook> Eung-Do University of Calgary, Calgary > Alberta 
Koyukon 

Henry, Mr. & Mrs. David Box 1028, Fairbanks, AK 99710 
Kutchin 

Crawford, Elizabeth Fort McPherson, Northwest Territories 

Elford^ L. Northern Canada Evangelical Missions, Cold Lake, Alberta 

Kutchin (Alaskan) 
Mueller, Mr. & Mrs. Richard Box 68. Fort Yukon, AK 99740 

Kutchin (Canadian) --also called Loucheaux 
Ritter, John Fort McPherson, Northwest Territories 

Navajo 

Blair, Robert W. Brlgham Young University, Prove, UT 84601 
Dick, Earnest Rough Rock Demonstration School, Chinle, AZ 86503 
Draper, Teddy Navajo Conununity College, Many Farms, Chinle, AZ 86503 
Elgin, Suzette San Diego State University San Diego, CA 92115 
Gcosen, Irvy Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
Griffen, William " 

Hale, Kenneth Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, MA 02139 

Hardy, Frank 5200 Iliff N.W. , Albuquerque, NM 87105 

Hill, Faith Box 1276, Jerusalem, Israel 

Holm, Agnes Rock Point Community School, Chinle, AZ 86503 

ICari* James University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87106 

Kaufmann, Ellen Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, MA 02139 

Landar, Herbert California State University, Los Angeles, CA 90032 

Morgan, William, Sr. University of New Mexico* Albuquerque^ NM 87106 

Platero, Paul Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, MA 02139 

Saville, Muriel Georgetown University, Washington, DC 20007 

Spolsky, Bernard University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87106 

Tsosie, Ellavina Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, MA 02139 

Tutt, Rev. David E. New Mexico State University, San Juan Branch, 

Farmington, NM 87401 
Vollmer, Fr* Caron St* Michaels Mission, St* Michaels, AZ 86511 
Werner, Oswald Northwestern University, Evanston, IL 60201 
Wilson, Alan University of New Mexico, Gallup branch* Gallup, NM 87301 
Young, Robert University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87106 

Sarcee 

Cook; Eung-Do University of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta 
Slave 

Monus, Mr. & Mrs* Victor Cox 1222, Fort Simpson, Northwest Territories 
Tahltan 

Cook, Eung^Do University of Calgary» Calgary, Alberta 
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Tana Ina 

Karl» James University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87106 
Landar, Herbert California State University, Los Angeles, CA 90032 



Upper Kupkokwim 
Collins, Mr. & Mrs. Raymond Box 75, McGrath, AK 99691 

Upper Xanana 

Milanowski, Mr. & Mrs. Paul Mile 1284, Alaska Highway, Tok, AK 99780 



TLINGIT ISOIATE 

Dauenhauer, Richard Alaska Methodist University, Anchorage, AK 99501 

Florendo, Nora " 

Johnson, Andrew F. Sheldon Jackson College, Sitka, AK 99835 

Krauss, Michael University of Alaska, College, AK 99735 

Leer, Jeffrey Alaska Methodist University, Anchorage, AK 99501 

Naish, Constance Good low, British Colunbia 

Ramos, Elaine Sheldon Jackson College, Sitka, AK 99835 

Seaman, P. David Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ 86001 

Story, Gillian Goodlow, British Columbia 



HA IDA ISOLATE 

Bouchard, Randy 1175 Douglas St., Suite 114, Victoria, British Columbia 
Kess, Joseph F. University of Victoria, Victoria, British Coluiabla 
Levlne, Robert Columbia University, New York, NY 10027 



MACRO-ALGONQUIAN PHYLUM 



ALGONQUIAK 

Goddard, R.H. Ives Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 02138 
Haas, Mary R. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Miner, Kenneth University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, WI 53201 
Moshinsky, Julius Graduate School, CUNY, New York, NY 10036 
Voegelin, C.F. Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 47401 
Wolfart, H.C. University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Algonquin 

Henderson, T.S.T. University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario 
Jones, M. David University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 

Arapaho 

Salzmann, Zdenek University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002 
Blackfoot 

Frantz, Mr. & Mrs. Donald G. Box 24, Arrowwood, Alberta 
Taylor, Allan Ross University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80302 
Thomson, Mr. & Mrs. Gregory E. Box 261, Glelchen, Alberta 
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Cheyenne 

A 1 ford, D.K. Northern Chc?yenne Bilingual Education Program, Ashland, 
MT 59003 

Hanuell, Kathy University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Cree 

Baker, Lynn D. Rocky Boy Reservation Bilingual Program, Box Elder, 

MT 59521 

Darnell, Regna University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 

Ellis, CD. McGlll University, Montreal, Quebec 

Kaye, Jonathan University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 

Lefebvre, Gllles University of Montreal, Montreal, Quebec 

Mills, John A. University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

Tolly, Grace Glendon College, York University Toronto, Ontario 

Vaillancourt, Rev. P.J. Ottawa University, Ottawa, Ontario 

Voorhls, Paul Brandon University, Brandon, Manitoba 

Wright, Edgar Laureutian University, Sudbury, Ontario 

Cree (Mlstasslnl) 
McKenzle, Marguerite University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 
Wright, Roy " 

Cree (Plains) 

Goulet, Keith University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

Cree (Plains & Swampy) 
Wolfart, H.C. University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

De lawa re 

Pearson, Bruce University of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 29200 
Grcs Ventre 

Salsmann, Zdenek University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002 
Klckapoo 

Blair, Robert W* Brlgham Young University, Provo, UT 84601 
Ma leclte 

Szabo, L. University of New Brunswick, Frederlcton, New Brunswick 

Maleclte-Passamaquoddy 
Teeter, Karl V. Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 02138 

Menominee 

Hockett, Charles Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14850 
Salsmann, Zdenek University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01002 

Michlf (French-Cree) 
Crawford, John C. University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 58201 

Micmac 

deBlois, A.D. University de Montreal, Montreal, Quebec 
Fidelholtz, James University of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742 
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Hewson, John Memorial University, St. John's, Newfoundland 

Smith, Douglas Erindale College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 

Williams, Mr. & Mrs. Watson 23 Dufferin St., Catnpbe 1 Iton , New Brunswick 

Monta^nais 

Co Ills, D.R.F. Universitc< du Quebec, Chicoutimi, Quebec 
McNulty. O.E. University Laval, Quebec, Quebec 

Naskapl 

Bubenik, V. Memorial University, St. John's Newfoundland 
Hewson, John " 

Naskapi-MontaKnals 
Mailhot, Mile. Jose Unlversitt5 duQudbec, Chicoutimi, Quebec 

0|ibwa 

Beade, Pedro York University, Toronto, Ontario 
Fiero, Charles Cass Lake. Manitoba 
Fox, Mrs. G. Wlkwemikong, Ontario 

Hamp, Eric University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 
Hill, Kenneth C. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
Hockett, Charles Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14850 
Kaye, Jonathan University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 
Kindshameg, Stella Sudbury College, Laurent ian University, Sudbury, 

Ontario 

King, Cecil University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
McKlnney, M. Laurent ian University, Sudbury, Ontario 
Nichols, John D. University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, WI 53201 
Piggott, Glyne University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 
Truitner, Kenneth L. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 55455 
Webkamlgad, Howard Sudbury College, Laurentlan University, Sudbury, 

Ontario 

Wright, Edgar Laurentlan University, Sudbury, Ontario 
Wright, Roy University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 

0 1 ibwa (Eastern) 

Rhodes, Richard A. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

0 i ibwa (Michigan) 
Nyholm, Earl Bemidjl State College, Bemidjl, MN 56601 

01 ibwa (Minnesota) 
Ross, Selan Bemidjl State College, Bemidjl, MN 56601 

0 1 ibwa (Missisauga) 
Todd, E. Trent University, Peterborough, Ontario 

OUbwa (Southwestern Chippewa) 
Dunnlgan, Timothy University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 55455 

Potawatomle 

Hockett, Charles Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14850 
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Saulteaux (Ojibwa) 
Voorhis, Paul Brandon University, Brandon, Manitoba 

Shawnee 

Parks, Douglas R. Idaho State University, Pocatello, ID 83201 



MUSKOGEAN; ALSO TONKAWA, TUNICA, WIYOT. & YUROK ISOLATES 
A labama 

Lupardus, Karen J. University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66044 
McCall, Mary E. University of Georgia, Athens, GA 30601 
Saville, Muriel. Georgetown University, Washington, DC 20007 

Chickasaw 

Pulte, William Southern Methodist University, Dallas, TX 75200 
Choctaw 

Badger, H. Andrew University of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg, 

MS 39401 

Heath, Jeffrey University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 
Pulte, William Southern Methodist University, Dallas, TX 75200 
Rankin, Robert University of Kansas, I^wrence, KS 66044 
Sample, Ann Southeastern State College, Durant, OK 74701 

Choctaw (Mississippi) 
Brown, Marice University of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg, MS 39401 
Crawford, James M. University of Georgia, Athens, GA 30601 
McCall, Mary E. " 

Choc taw (Oklahoma) 
Nicklas, Thurston Dale Southeast«?rn State College, Durant, OK 74701 

Muskoaean 

Haas, Mary R. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Heike, Adolph E. University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66044 
Watkins, Laurel J. " 

Seminole (Mikasuki) 
Cole, Roger W. University of South Florida, Tampa, FL 33620 
West, Mr. 6e Mrs. David Miccosukee Day School, Tamlami Station, 

Miami, FL 33100 

Seminole (Oklahoma) 
Factor, Susannah East Central State College, Ada, OK 74820 

Tonkawa 

Hoijer, Harry University of California (emeritus), Los Angeles, 
CA 90024 

Troike, Rudolph C. Center for Applied Linguistics, 1611 N. Kent St., 

Arlington, VA 22209 
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Tunica 

Haas, Mary R. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Wlvot 

Teeter, Karl V. Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 02138 
Yurok 

Berman, Howard University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 



MACRO -SIOUAN PHYLUM 

SIOUAN 

Assiniboine (Stoney) 
Harbeck, Mr. & Mrs. Warren A. Box 272, Exshaw, Alberta 

Cruv 

Gordon, Mr. & Mrs. Ray Box 1218, Crow Agency, MT 59022 
Kaschube, Dorothea University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80302 
Matthews, G, Hubert Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 

MA 02139 

Dakota 

Carter, R.T. , Jr. University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Dunnigan, Timothy University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 55455 

Dakota (Santee, Yankton) 
Msvino, Mary C. University of Saskatchewan, Sasketoon, Saskatchewan 

Hidatsa 

Jahner, Sr. Elaine Mary College, Bismarck, ND 58501 

Matthews, G. Hubert Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 

MA 02139 

Voegelin, C.F. Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 47401 
Voegelin, F.M " 

Lakota 

Blacksmith, Melvin Black Hills State College, Spearfish, SD 57783 

Coberly, Mary S. University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, CO 80631 

Crawford, John C. University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 58201 

Daniels, Mr. & Mrs. Russell Box 16, Oelrichs, SD 57763 

Gardner, Doreen Black Hills State College, Spearfish, SD 57783 

Hull, Walter University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66044 

Jahner, Sr. Elaine Mary College, Bismarck, ND 58501 

de Lisle, Giles Stanford University, Stanford, CA 94305 

deMallie, Raymond J., Jr. University of Wyoming, Laramie, WY 82070 

Murphy, Shirley California State University, San Diego, CA 92115 

One Feather, Gerald Black Hills State College, Spearfish, SD 57783 
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Rood, David S. University of Colorado, Boulder > CO 80302 
Taylor, Allan R. " 



Omaha 

Carter, R.T. , Jr. University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba 



IROQUOIAN 

CauRhnawaga 

Beatty, John Brooklyn College, CUNY, Brooklyn, NY 11210 
Cayuga 

Dudley, Ruth 385 Longnieadow Road, Eggertsville , NY 
Lounsbury, Floyd G. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 

Cherokee 

Feeling, Durbin Clareraore College, Claremore, OK 74017 
King, Duane H. University of Georgia, Athens, GA 30601 
Lounsbury, Floyd G. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 
Morton, Neal Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, OK 74464 
Pulte, William Southern Methodist University, Dallas, TX 75200 
Underwood, Ross Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, OK 74464 
Walker, Willard Wesleyan University, Middletown, CT 06457 

Cherokee (North Carolina) 
Cook, William H. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 

Cherokee (Oklahonsa) 
Foley, Lawrence University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, WI 53201 

Mohawk 

Beatty, John Brooklyn College, CUNY, Brooklyn, NY 11210 
Bibeau, G. University of Montreal, Montreal, Quebec 
Bleu-Lagarde, Pierrette McGill University, Montreal, Quebec 
Feurer, H. McGlll University, Montreal, Quebec 
Lounsbury, Floyd G. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 
Rudes, Blair A. SUNY, Buffalo, NY 14214 
Wright, Roy University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 

Mohawk (St. Regis) 
Bonvillaln, Nancy University du Qudbec, Chicoutimi, Quebec 

Oneida 

Abbot, Clifford Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 

Campisi, Jack SUNY, New Paltz, NY 12561 

Dudley, Ruth 385 Longmeadow Road, Eggertsville, NY 

Foley, Lawrence University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. WI 53201 

Lounsbury, Floyd G. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 
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Onondaaa 

Chafe, Wallace L. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Fenton. William N. SUNY, Albany, NY 12203 
Lounsbury, Floyd G. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 
Woodbury, Hanni '* 

Seneca 

Blueye, Ester .INY, Buffalo, NY 14214 

Chafe, Wallace L. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Dudley, Ruth 385 Longmeadow Road, Eggertsville, NY 
Lounsbury, Floyd G. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 
Rudes, Blair A. SUNY, Buffalo, NY 14214 
Williams, Eileen " 

Tuscarora 

Lounsbury, Floyd G. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 
Rudes, Blair A. SUNY, Buffalo, NY 14214 
Williams, Mary Anne SUNY, Albany, NY 12203 

CADDQAN 

Chafe, Wallace L. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Taylor, Allan R. University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80302 
Troike, Rudolph C. Center for Applied Linguistics, 1611 N. Kent St., 

Arlington, VA 22209 

Arikara 

Parks, Dough > Idaho State University, Pocatello, ID 83201 
Pawnee 

Parks, Douglas Idaho State University, Pocatello, ID 83201 
Wichita 

Garvin, Paul SUNY, Buffalo, NY 14214 

Rood, David S. University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80302 



YUCHI ISOLATE 

Ballard, W.L. Georgia State University, Atlanta, GA 30300 
Crawford, James M. University of Georgia, Athens, GA 30601 
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HOKAN PHYLUM 



Achomawl 

Nevln, Bruce Box 181, Fall River Mills, GA 96028 
AtsuRewi 

Talmy, Len University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Chumash 

Beeler, Madison S. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Cocopa 

Nevers, Mr. & Mrs. lliomas Box 430, Somerton, A2 85350 
DieRueno 

Almstedt, R. University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92037 
Bright, William University of California, Los Angeles, CA 90024 
Chung, S. University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92037 
Elgin, Suaette San Diego State University, San Diego, CA 92115 
Hinton, L. University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92037 
Jacobs, R. " 
Langdon, Margaret " 
Stonson, M. " 

Eastern Pomo 

McLendon, Sally Hunter College, CUNY, New York, NY 10021 
Havasupal 

Hinton, L. University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92037 
Kozlowski, Edwin University of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 52240 

Hokan 

Haas, Mary R. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Troike, Rudolph C. Center for Applied Linguistics, 1611 N, Kent St., 

Arlington, VA 22209 

Karok 

Bright, Williani University of California, Los Angeles, CA 90024 
Kiliwa 

Mixco, Mauricio J. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112 
Mohave 

Key, Harold H. California State University, Long Beach, CA 90801 
Mixco, Mauricio J, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112 
Munro, Pamela Colorado River Indian Reservation, Parker, A2 85344 

Northern Pomo 

Vlhman, Eero 115 Stonegate Rd. , Portola Valley, CA 94025 
Pomo 

Oswalt, Robert 99 Purdue Avenue, Berkeley, CA 93306 
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Porno (Kashla) 

Sliver » Shirley California State College at Sonoma* Rhonert Park» 

CA 94928 

Shasta 

Sllveri Shirley California State College at fonofna* Rhonert Park» 

CA 94928 

Southeastern Pomo 
Moshlnsky, Julius Graduate School, CUNY, New York, NY 10036 

Washo 

Jacobsen, William University of Nevada, Reno, NV 89507 
Yavapai 

Kendall, Martha Vassar College, Poughkeepsle, NY 12600 
Yuman 

Shaterlan, Alan University of California, Irvine, CA 92664 



PENUTIAN PHYLUM 



Chinook 

Sllversteln, Michael University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 
Chinook Jargon 

Johnson, Samuel V. University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66044 

Chlnookan (Wasco) 
Hymes, Dell University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, PA 19104 

Klamath 

Barker, M.A.R. McGllI University, Montreal, Quebec 
Maldu 

Shipley, William University of California, Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
Mlwok 

Berroan, Howard University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 
Callaghan, Catherine A. Ohio State University, Columbus, OH 43210 

Mlwok (Lake) 

Chinese, Joseph Ohio State University, Columbus, OH 43210 
Hoar, Nancy " 

Mlwok (Southern Sierra) 
Broadbent* Sylvia University of California, Riverside, CA 92502 

Nez Perce 

Aolkl, Harou University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
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Sahapttn 

Hyniea, Virginia University of Pennsylvania. Biiladelphla » PA 19104 
Rlgsby» Bruce University of New Mescico* Albuquerque, NM 87106 

Sahaptin (Wanapum) 
St. Clair, Robert N. University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66044 

Taimshian 

Sllversteln, Michael University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 

Tslmshian (Nass-Gltksan) 
Hlndle, Lonnle 1027 W. Broadway, Vancouver, British Columbia 
Rigsby, Bruce University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87106 

Wlntu 

Pitkin, Harvey Columbia University, New York, NY 10007 
Yokuts 

Newman, Stanley University of New Mexico (emeritus), Albuquerque, 

NM 87106 

Yokuts (Wukchurane & Yachl) 
Gamble, Geoffrey University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 



ZUNI ISOLATE 

Cook, Mr. & Mrs. Curtis Box 555, Zunl, NM 87327 
Newman, Stanley University of New Mexico (emeritus), Albuquerque, 

NM 87106 

Seaman, P. David Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ 86001 



MAYAN FAMILY 

Attinasl, John Columbia University, New York, NY 10027 
Campbell, Lyle University of Missouri, Columbia, MO 65201 
Farber, Ann Colianbla University, New York, NY 10027 
Fought, John University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, PA 19174 
McQuown, Nonuan University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 

Cakchlquel 

McLaren, Marlys University of California, Los Angeles, CA 90024 
Choi 

Fought, John Uhlverslty of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, PA 19174 
Chortl 

Fought, John University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, PA 19174 
Loun&bury, Floyd G. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 

Kekchi 

Freeze, Raymond A. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112 
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Mot>att 

Ventur, Pierrf Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 



Qutch o 

Brtcker, Victoria Tulane University, New Orleans, LA 70118 
Rodriguez, Eric Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 

Tojolabal 

Ventur, Pierre Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 
Tzotzil 

Edmonson, Munro S. Tulane University, New Orleans, LA 70118 
Yucatec 

Bricker, Victoria Tulane University, New Orleans, lA 70118 
Edmonson, Munro S. " 

Lounsbury, Floyd G. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 
McLaran, Marlys University of California, Los Angeles, CA 90024 



AZTEC -D\NOAN PHYLUM 

UTO-AZTECAN 
Aatec 

Almstedt, R. University of California at San Diego, U Jolla, CA 92037 

Campbell, Lyle University of Missouri, Columbia, m 65201 

Dibble, Charles E. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112 

Ungacker, Ronald W. University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92037 

Chemehuevl 

Munro, Pamela Colorado River Indian Reservation, Parker, AZ 85344 

Comanche 

Thomas, Carmelita Utah State University, Logan, UT 84322 
Cupeno 

Hill, Jane H. Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 

Jacobs, R. University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92037 

Hopl 

Ekstrom, Mr. & Mrs. Jonathan 512 Cottonwood, Wins low, AZ 86047 
Sekaquaptewa , Emory University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85721 
Voegella, C.F. University of Indiana, Bloomlngton, IN 47401 
Voegelln, F.M. " 

Kiowa 

Johnson, Edith Trager California State University, San Jose, CA 95192 
Seaman, P. David Northern Arisona University, Flagstaff, AZ 86001 

Luiseno 

Bright, William University of California, Los Angeles, CA 90024 

Chung, S. University of California at San Olego, La Jolla, CA 92037 

Hyde, Vil liana Rlncon Reservation, San Diego County, California 

Ungacker, Ronald W. University of California at San Diego. La Jolla, CA 92037 

Munro, Pamela Colorado River Indian Reservation, Parker, AZ 85344 

Steele, Susan University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87106 
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Mono 

Lamb, Sidney M. Yale University, New Haven, CT 06520 



NahuatI 

Bright, William University uf California, Los Angeles, CA 90024 
Cteenleaf, Richard Tulane University, New Orleans, lA 70118 
Griffen, William Northern Ariaona University, Flagstaff, A2 86001 

Northern Patute 
Anderson, Mr. & Mrs. John Box 69, McDermitt, NV 89421 
Liljeblad, Sven Idaho State University (emeritus), Pocatello, ID 83201 
Nichols, Mike Ui.iversicy of Missouri, Columbia, MO 65201 

Panamint Shoshoni 
Dayley, Jon University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 

PapaKO 

Hale, Kenneth Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, MA 02139 

Mathiot, ^U^deleine SUNY, Buffalo, NY 14214 

Matson, Daniel S. University of Arizona, Tucson, A2 85721 

Saxton, Mr. & Mrs. Dean Box 368, Sells, AZ 85634 

Seri 

Griffen, William Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
Serrano 

Crook, D. University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92037 
Hill, Kenneth C. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

Shoshoni 

Booth, Curtis University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, CA 
92037 

Casagrande, Joseph B. University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 32611 

Crapo, Richley H. Utah State University, Logan, UT 84322 

Crum, Beverly Duck Valley Reservation, Owyhee, NV 89832 

Liljeblad, Sven Idaho State University (emeritus), Pocatello, ID 83201 

Miller, Wick R. University of Utah, Salt Uke City, UT 84112 

Mixco, Mauricio J, " 

Parks, Douglas Idaho State University, Pocatello, ID 83201 
Southern Paiute 

Key, Harold H. California State University, Long Beach, CA 90801 
Tripaldi, Jeannie University of California, Riverside, CA 92502 
Voegelin, F.M. University of Indiana, Bloomington, IN 47401 

Tubatulabal 

Voegelin, C.F. Unfverslty of Indiana, Bloomington, IN 47401 
Ute 

Goss, James A. Washington State University, Pullman, WA 99163 
Green, Mr. & Mrs. Jack South Route. Cortes, CO 81321 
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IVwa 

Speira, Mr. <>. Mrs. Randall Route 2, Box 60, Espanola, NM 87532 
Ttwa (laleta) 

Brandt, Elizabeth Unlviirsity of Illinois, Chicago Circle, Chicago, 

IL 69680 

Leap, William L. American University, Washington, DC 20016 
Tiwa (Sandia) 

Brandt, Elizabeth University of Illinois, Chicago Circle, Chicago, 

IL 696 80 

Tiwa (Taos) 

Brandt, Elizabeth University of Illinois, Chicago Circle, Chicago, 

IL 69680 

Hull, Mr. & Mrs. David Box 1141, Taos, NM 87571 

Trager, George L. Northern Illinois University, De Kalb, IL 60115 

Tova (Jetnez) 
Shorey, Hazel Box 126, San Ysidro. NM 87053 



SALISHAN FAMILY 



SALISHAN LANGUAGES 

Elraendorf, William W. University of Wisconsin, Madison, WI 53700 
Klnkade, M. Dale University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 

Columbia 

Bella Coola 

Davis, Philip Rice University, Houston, TX 77001 

Newman, Stanley University of New Mexico (emeritus), Albuquerque, NM 87106 
Saunders, Ross Simon Frsser University, Bumaby, British Columbia 

Chllllwack 

Galloway, Brent University of California, berkeley, OA 94720 

Coeur d*Alene 
Nlcodemus, Lawrence Plunmer, ID 83851 
Sloat, Clarence Unlverfclty of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403 

Colvllle 

Mattlna, Anthony University of Montana, Missoula. KT 59801 
Flathead 

Carlson, Barry F. University of Victoria, Victoria, British Columbia 
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Parker, J. Larry Ronan, MT 59864 

RoLfe, O.W. University of Montana, Missoula, MT 5980L 
tlalUffliu'lc ni 

Bouchard, Randy 1175 Douglas St., Suite 1114, Victoria, British Columbia 
Galloway, Brent University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
O'Grady, Geoffrey N. University of Victoria, Victoria, British Columbia 
Suttles, Wayne Portland State University, Portland, OR 97207 

Island Comox 

Harris, Herbert R. University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66044 
Lillooet 

Bouchard, Randy 1175 Douglas St.. Suite 1114, Victoria, British Columbia 
Lyovin, Anatole University of Hawaii, Honolulu, HI 96822 

Nooksack 

Efrat, Barbr-ra S. B. C. Provincial Museum, Victoria, British Columbia 
Okanagan 

Bovichard, Randy 1175 Douglas St., Suite 1114, Victoria, British Columbia 
Watklns, Donald Red Deer College, Red Deer, Alberta 

Puget Sallsh 

George, Louise University of Washington, ijeattle, WA 98105 
Hess, Thomas M. " 

Quinault 

Gibson, James A. University of Nebraska, Lincoln, NB 68508 
Sechelt Peninsula 

Beaumont, R.C. University of Britisli Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia 
Shulkayn 

Point, Steve Box 128, Sardis , British Columbia 
Shuswap 

Bouchard, Randy 1175 Douglas St., Suite 1114, Victoria, British Columbia 
Gibson, James A, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, NB 68508 
Kuipers, Aert University of Leiden, Leiden, Netherlands 

Skagit 

Hilbert, Violet University of Washington, Seattle, WA 98105 
Spokane 

Carlson, Barry F. University of Victoria, Victoria, British Columbia 
Squamish 

Bouchard, Randy 1175 Douglas St., Suite 1114, Victoria, British Columbia 
Kuipers, Aert, University of Leiden, Leiden, Netherlands 
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Slraits SaUsh . aoi^c 

Bownian, Elizabeth V>?estern Washington State College, BelUngham, WA 98^^i 
Demers, Richard University of Massachusetts, Amherst. MA 01002 
Efrat, Barbara S. B. C. Provincial Museum, Victoria, British Columbia 
O'Crady, Ceoftrey N. University of Victoria, Victoria, British Columbia 
Suttles, Wayne Portland State University. Portland, OR 97207 
Thompson, Lawrence C. University of Hawaii, Honolulu, HI 96822 

Thompson , , ^ , . ^ 

Bouchard, Randy 1175 Douglas Sr... Suite 1114, Victoria. British Columbia 

Henry, Mamie Lytton, British Columbia 

Thompson, Laurence C. University of Hawaii, Honolulu. HI 96822 
Thompson, M. Terry 

Tillamook 

Hamp, Eric University of Chicago. Chicafcj, IL 60637 

Thompson, Laurence C. University of Hawaii. Honolulu. HI 96822 

Thompson, M. Terry 

Upper Chehalis 
Hamp, Eric University of Chicago, Chicago. IL 60637 



WAKASHAN FAMILY 

Kwakiut 1 ooir^c 
Hess, Thomas M. University of Washington. Seattle, WA 98105 
Webster, Gloria University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 

Columbia 

Makah 

Jacobs en, William University of Nevada, Reno, NV 89507 
Klokeid, Terry J. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 

MA 02139 

Nltlnat 

Haas, Mary R. University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Klokeid, Terry J. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 

MA 02139 

Nootka 

Campbell, Lyle University of Missouri, Columbia, MO 65201 
Haas, Mary R. University of California, Berkeley. CA 94720 
Klokeid, Terry J. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cambridge, 

MA 02139 

Wootton, Cathy University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Nootka (Hesquiat) 

Efrat, Barbara S. B. C. Provincial Museum, Victoria, British Columbia 
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CHIMAKUAN ISOIATE 



Qulleute 

Hamp, Eric University of Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 
Hoard, James E. University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 

Columbia 

Powell, J.V. »» 



KERESAN ISOLATE 
Acoma 

Miller, Wick R. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112 
Santa Ana 

Davis, Irvine Box 68, East lake, CO 80614 



KOOTENAI ISOIATE 
Kootena i 

Garvin, Paul SIJNY, Buffalo, NY 14214 



YUKI ISOIATE 
Wappo 

Sawyer, Jesse University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Yuki 

Sawyer, Jesse University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720 
Silver, Shirley California State College at Sonoma, Rohnert Park, 

CA 94928 
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ix D: ESTIMATES OF THE NUMBER OF SPEAKERS OF AMERICAN INDIAN 

lANGUAGES NORTH OF MEXICO 



The viability of a language depends greatly upon the number of 
young children who speak it. Consequently, statistical data concerning 
speakers of American Indian languages and their ages afford an indication 
of the strength of these languages. The best overall source for these 
figures has been published by Wallace L. Chafe in the Internati onal Jour- 
nal of American Linguistics , "Estimates Regarding Speakers of Indian 
Unguages," (1963) and "Corrected Estimates Regarding Speakers of Indian 
Languages," (1965). Chafe's estimates form the basis of the information 
in this appendix, though more recent statistics are shown whenever possi- 
ble, e.g., for the Na-Dene languages Professor Michael Krauss has published 
figures applicable to the early 1970s (Krauss, In press). Krauss has 
also provided figures for the Eskimo and Aleut languages in Alaska. 

The figures in the following tables are taken from Chafe (1963, 1965) — 
marked (C)— and from Krauss (in press)— marked (K). Individual languages 
cited are reported to have speakers of all ages, including significant 
numbers of children, unless otherwise specified. The official census 
data compiled by the U.S. and Canadian governments are uneven in their 
sensitivity to linguistic matters and fail to offer substantial aid in a 
study such as this. 
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No. of Speakers 



Location 



Source 



ESKIMO-ALEUT PHYLUM 



Eskimo 



Inupiat 
Yupik 



69,000-/9,000 
7,000 

40,000-50,000 
22,000 



Alaska & Canada (C) & (K) 



Alaska 
Canada 
Alaska 



(K) 
(C) 
(K) 



Aleut 



KasEern 
Wet; tern 



600-700 

500* 
100 



Alaska 

Alaska 
Alaska 



(C) 

(K) 
(C) 



NA-DENE PHYLUM 



Athapaskan 


150,000 


U.S. & Canada 


(K) 


Carrier 


1,000-3,000 


Canada 


fi 


Chi Icotin 


1,400 


Canada 


II 


Chipewyan 


3,400-5,600 


Canada 


II 


Dogrib 


800 


Canada 


II 


Kutchin 


900 


U.S. 


M 




300* 


Canada 


II 


Mescalero Apache 


1,200 


U.S. 


II 


Navajo 


120,000 


U.S. 


II 


Pacific Coast 


15-25** 


u,s. 


II 


Slave 


1,000-2,000 


Canada 


M 


Upper Kuskokwim 


100 


U.S. 


If 


Upper Tanana 


300 


U.S. 


tt 


Western Apache 


10,000-11,000 


U.S. 


II 


Tlin^it isolate 


1,000 


Alaska 


(K) 


Haida isolate 


300-450 


Canada 


(K) 




100 


Alaska 


II 



*few children 
**no children 
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No. q£ Speakers 



Location 



Source 



mCRO-ALGONQUIAN PHYLUM 



Alaonquian 


89,000-115,000 


U.S. & Canada 


(C) 


Arapaho 
Blackfoot 

Cree 
Ml ana c 

Montagnais-Naskapi 
0 j Ibwa 


1,000-3,000 

5,000-6,000 

3,000-4,000 

30,000-40,000 

3 000-5.000 

5,000 

40,000-50,000 


U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

C&nada 
Canada 
Canada 

U.S. & Canada 


If 
11 
ft 
If 
tf 
ff 
•1 


Muskogean 


23,300-24,600 


U.S. 


(C) 


Chickasaw 
Choctaw 
Creek 
Mikasuki 


2,000-3,000 
10,000 
10,300 
700 


U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 


tf 
tt 
tt 
tl 


Ritwan 


10-20** 


U.S. 


(C) 



MACRO-SIOUAN PHYLUM 



Siouan 

Dakota 

Assiniboine 
Santee (Dakota) 
Teton (Lakota) 
Yankton (Nakota) 

Crow 

Iroquoian 

Cherokee 

Mohawk 

Seneca 

Caddoan 

Yuchi Isolate 



20,700-39,500 


U.S. 


& Canada 


(C) 


1,000-2,000 

3,000-5,000 

10,000-15,000 

1,000-2,000 

3,000 


U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 


6c Canada 
& Canada 
6c Canada 


tf 

ir 
tl 
tf 
ff 


15,000-22,000 


U.S. 


6c Canada 


<c) 


10,000 

1,000-2,000* 
2,000-3,000* 


U.S. 
U.S. 

U.S. 


6c Canada 
& Canada 


ft 
tf 
tf 


1,100-1,600* 


U.S. 




(C) 


100-200** 


U.S. 




(C) 



*few children 
**no children 
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No, of Speakers Location Source 

HOKAN PHYLUM 

Yuman 3,500-5,300 U.S. (C) 

Other Hokan Langs. 500-1,000** U.S. " 

PENUTLAN PHYLUM 

Sahaptln 1,600-3,000 U.S. (C) 

Tsimshlan 3,000 Canada " 

Zuni Isolate 3,000-4,000 U.S. •« 

AZTEC -TANOAN PHYLUM 

Uto-Aatecan 25,900-36,500 U.S. (C) 

Shoshonean 12,900-21,500 U.S. " 

Hopi 3,000-5.000 U.S. " 

Shoshoni 5,000 U.S. 

Southern Faiute 1,000-3,000 U.S. " 

Ute 2,000-4,000 U.S. " 

Pima-Papago 13,000-15,000 U.S. " 

Tanoan 5,500-7,000 U.S. (C) 

Tewa 2,100-2,500 U.S. " 

Tiwa 2,200-3,300 U.S. " 

Towa 1,200 U.S. " 

SALISH FAMILY 3,900-11,200 U.S. & Canada (C) 

Halkcraelem 1,000-2,000 Canada •» 

Lillooet 1.000-2,000 Canada " 

Okanagan 1,000-2,000 U.S. & Canada " 

Shuswap 1,000-2,000 Canada " 

Thompson 1,000-2,000 Canada " 

**no children 
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No. of Speakers Location Source 

WAKASHAN FAMILY 2,700-5,600 Canada (C) 

Ha is la 100-1,000 Canada " 

Helltsuk 100-1,000 Canada " 

Kwakiutl 1,000 Canada " 

Nootka 1,000-2,000 Canada " 

KERESAN ISOLATE 6,000-8,000 U.S. " 
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Appendix E: RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CAL-SPONSORED CONFERENCE 
ON PRIORITIES IN AMERICAN INDIAN UNGUAGE WORK 



Theri? has been in recent years a great revival of Interest among 
linguists in the study of American Indian Lmsuages, which represent 
thf products of niillenia of divergence in isolation from the languages 
of the Old World, and which differ among themselves as much as do 
English and Chinese. This growth of interest coincides with a mounting 
concern on the part of Native American groups for the preservation 
(or in some instances, the revival) of their unique linguistic and 
cultural resources in the face of growing pressures for assimilation 
into the national mainstream of society. Increasingly, Indian groups 
are calling for the recognition of their cultural identity, and arc 
asking that their children be given an opportunity to learn their 
ancestral language either before it is too late, and the language is 
lost to them, or in order to bridge the gap between school and home, so 
that the children grow up with greater self-respect and pride in their 
heritage and do not suffer the effects of an imposed curriculum entirely 
In a foreign language. 

Any research on American Indian languages that is undertaken today 
must take place within this context. Scholars of American Indian languages 
have an obligation to the people with whom they work to return to the 
coinmunity some of the fruits of the information they obtain from it. 
This is being increasingly insisted upon by the Native American communi- 
ties in which linguists work, and It should be recognized that the work 
of linguists has value to these communities, even where the motivation 
for the work is purely theoretical or scientific. Many linguists, for 
their part, are keenly interested In assisting Indian groups to develop 
means and materials for preserving their language. The means include 
sufficient training of Indians In linguistics to enable them to under- 
take the analysis of their own languages, and joint projects for the 
development of pedagogical materials. Indeed, the needs are so great 
that the only way to meet them is through the training of native speakers. 
Native Americans and linguists thus share a strong bond of mutual Interest, 
and ways for closer cooperation and collaboration should be encouraged. 

Priorities for ».'ork with American Indian languages may be grouped In 
three categories; rasearch, pedagogical materials, and training. The 
topics Indicated in each area all represent priority needs or criteria 
for evaluating pr-jjects; no relative priorities, unless specifically 
stated, are implied by the order of statemen t. 
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Research Prlorltlos 

Descriptive and comparative -his tor leal studies 
a. Descriptive 

1. Dictionaries 

2. Texts 

3. Grammars 
A. Phonology 

The relative order of priority may differ 
in particular situations, as e.g., when 
work on phonology is needed as the basis 
for developing an orthography. In general* 
however, dictionaries and texts have the 
greatest priority since they have the greatest 
pedagogical utility, and can involve native 
speakers with relatively little training in 
the preparation; it shoul<^ be noted that 
adequate dictionaries presuppose granunatical 
and phonological analysis. 

b. Comparative/Historical 

1. Family-level reconstruction 

2. Comparative dictionaries 

3. Dialect studies 

4. Areal studies 

ComparativeAiistorical studies are important for 
a number of reasons, among them being the fact that 
they may contribute uniquely to the solution of 
descriptive problems. No priority of descriptive 
over comparative /historical studies is implied by 
this listing, however, nor of one type of compara- 
tive study over another. 

Types of work 

a. Field research ir poorly documented languages, especially 
those in iraminen*, danger of extinction, or where work 

on the language is critical to the survival of the 
language. 

b. Analysts and publication of previously collected data, 
including archival data, to make it available (and, In 
some instances, to provide time depth). 

Surveys of modern American Indian speech canmunltles 

a. Model case studies of typologically different language 
situations which could be replicated by communities 
for their own situation. 

b. Needs assessment, by group, to determine relative 
research and mai:erials priorities. 



Conferences 

Where the growth of knowledge in a particular topic area or 
language family has reached a "critical mass," a conference 
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can produce a significant synthesizing or catalytic effect. 
The Hokan Conference in San Diego in 1970 and the Uto-Astecan 
Working Conference in Reno in 1973 are examples. 



Pedagogical Materials 



1. The community must want the materials. In some Instances this may 
require providing orientation for conwunity members to enable them 
to make informed decisions. 

2. There should be evidence of reliance on prior linguistic scholarship; 
if there has been no previous linguistic work, it should be an 
integral part of the project, with necessary time allowed for its 
completion and criticism by recognized specialists. Pilot projects 
should precede full-scale implementation to allow for carefully 
controlled exp Imentatlon. * 

3. Whenever development of an orthography for a language is needed, the 
consultation of linguists and members of the community should be 
sought. In cases where a writing system exists which is linguistically 
inadequate, but which is traditional in a community, the community 
should decide its preference based on consultations with informed 
specialists. 

4. Whenever pedagogical materials are to be prepared, the consultation 
of linguists should be required. 

5. Encouragement should be given to the development of dictionaries, 
grammatical sketches , .and advanced reading materials. Without 
these, programs are likely to be weak and may fail to succeed. 

6. People who are producing materials should have editorial consultation 
and support for printing in order to enhance the quality and accept- 
ability of their work. 



Training 



1. Speakers of Native American languages need to be provided training 
In linguistics so that they can become fully responsible for the 
development of programs In their languages. Training should not 
necessarily be directed toward degrees, but should be as relevant 
as possible to inmediate needs. 

2. Emphasis should be placed first on training people to read and teach 
their language and on giving them an understanding of the nature of 
their language. Training should include practical problem-solving 
exercises, curriculum design, and materials development. 
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3. Wherr^ feasible, attention should be given to advanced training in 
linguistics for Native Americans. Universities should be urged to 
provide flexible curricula in their regular degree programs designed 
to meet the special needs of Native American students and to develop 
appropriate training programs for Native Americans who do not wish 
to seek academic degrees. 

4. Linguists likewise need training In such areas as education, cultural 
sensitization, and methods of community work in order to make their 
participation In programs more effective. 

Linguists stand ready to help In a number of ways, Including the 
development of appropriate orthographies, grammatical sketches, diction- 
aries, primers and instructional material, and advanced reading materials 
on traditions, history, and customs, as well as the training of Native 
Americans In technical linguistic skills. Efforts to meet these needs 
may come from many sources, but one of the first considerations should 
be the determination of the professional linguistic competence of the 
people involved in order to avoid the exploitation of Indian groups by 
incompetent outside individuals or institutions. To aid In this deter- 
mination, Indian groups should be provided with information on linguists 
who might be of assistance to them. The Center for Applied Linguistics 
should serve as a clearinghouse for Information In this field and provide 
liaison between the linguistics profession and Native American groups. 



Mary R. Haas, University of California, Berkeley 

James Hoard, University of Oregon 

Dell Hymes, University of Pennsylvania 

Virginia Hymes, University of Pennsylvania 

Michael Krauss, University of Alaska 

Margaret Langdon, University of California, San Diego 

Wick Miller, University of Utah 

Paul Platero, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Bruce Rigsby, University of New Mexico 

Clarence Sloat, University of Oregon 

Rudolph Trolke, Center for Applied Linguistics 



Eugene, Oregon 
August 1973 
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CAL-ERIC/CLL SERIES ON UNGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 



ERIC (Educational Resourcess Information Center) is a nationwide 
network of information centers, each responsible for a given educational 
level or field of study. ERIC is supported by the National Institute 
of Education of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The basic objective of ERIC is to make current developments in educa- 
tional researchi inj?truct ton» and personnel preparation n^ore readily 
accessible to educators and members of related professions. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics (ERIC/CLL), 
one of the specialized clearinghouses in the ERIC systetn» is operated 
by the Center for Applied Linguistics. ERIC/CLL is specifically 
responsible for the collection and dissemination of information in the 
general area of research and application in languages, linguistics, and 
language teaching and learning. 

In addition to processing information, ERIC/CLL Is also involved in 
information synthesis and analysis- Tlie Clearinghouse commissions recog- 
nized authorities In languages and linguistics to write analyses of the 
current issues in their areas of specialty. The resultant documents, 
intended for use by educators and researchers, are published under the 
title CAL^ERIC/CLL Series on Lan.^uages and Linguistics , The series 
includes practical guides for classroom teachers, extensive state-of- 
the-art papers, and selected bibliographies. 

The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a contract 
with the National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Contractors undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgment 
in professional and technical matters. Prior to publication, the manu- 
script was submitted to the American Anthropological Association for 
critical review and determination of professional competence. This 
publication has met such standards. Points of view or opinions, however, 
do not necessarily represent the official view or opinions of either 
the American Anthropological Association or the National Institute of 
Educationr 

This publication will be announced In the ERIC monthly abstract 
journal Resources In Education ( RIE ) and will be available from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, Computer Microfilm International 
Corporation, P.o* Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 22210. See RJE for 
ordering information and ED number. 

For further information on the ERIC system, ERIC/CLL, and the 
CAL*ERIC/CLL Information series, write to ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages 
and Linguistics, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1611 North Kent Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 22209, 
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OTHER TITLES IN THE CAL-ERIC/CLL 
SERIES ON LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 



1. Proparlnr, and Usln ^i Self-Teach Ing Units for Fore ign Unguases , 

by Gerald E. Logan, 1974. Available from ERIC Dcv^v.ent 
Reproduction Service (EDRS): ED 098 808. 

2. A Selected Blbliosraphv on BiUnRua 1 /Blcultur«l Education. 

by James W. Ney and Donella K. Eberle, 1975. Available 
from EDRS: ED 098 813. 

3. A Selected Bibliosraphs' on L^nsuage Teaching and Learning. 

by Sophia A. Behrens and Kathleen McLane, 1975. 
Available from EDRS: ED 100 189. 

4. A Guide to OrKaniaing Short -Temt Study Abroad Programs. 

by Paul T. Griffith, 1975. Available from EDRS: ED 100 183. 

3. Working Papers in Linguist icS t 

by Tim Shopen. 1973. Available soon from EDRS. 

6. A Selected BiblioKraphy on Mexican American and Nat ive American 
Bilini^^ual Education in the Southwest , 

by Stephen Cahir, Brad Jeffries, and Rosa Montes , 1975. 
Available soon from EDRS. 

7. Us^nfi Coninunitv Resources in ForelRn L anRuage Teaching. 

by Stephen L. Levy, 1975. Available soon from EDRS. 

8. A Selected BtbltOKraphy of Films and Videotape s on ForelRn 
LanKuaae Teacher TraininK . 

by Peter A. Eddy, 1973. Available soon from EDRS. 

9. ERIC Documents on Foreign Language Teaching and Linguistics: 
List Number 13, 

by Peter A. Eddy, 1975. Available soon from KDRS. 

10. Effects of Social Situation on Unguage Use: T heory and 
Application , 

by William Cheek; Theodore B. Kalivoda, and Genelle Morain, 
1975. Available soon from EDRS. 

11. Radio in Foreign Unguage Education , 

by Robert J. Nelson and Richard E. Wood, 1975. 
Available soon from EIWS. 

12. Error Analysis in the Classroom , 

by Patricia B. Powell, 1975. Available soon from EDRS. 

13. Research with Close Procedure in Measuring the Proficiency 

of Non-Native Speakers of EngU r Ji: An Annota ted Bibliography, 
by John W. Oiler, Jr., 197y^ Available soon from EDRS. 
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Pre-SliufiMiL TeacliitiK Kxptn^ionccs in Sc^cond I^ngua^^.e Teacher 
Educat Ion Pro^iranis » 

by Helen L. Jorstad, 1975. Available soon from EDRS. 

Co^nmuni ca t ive Competence , 

by Kdwjrd D. Allen, 1^73. Available scon frotti EDRS. 

Listening Comprehension in the Forelj L ^n Lan^ua^e Classroom , 
by Terence Quinn and James Wheeler, 1975. Available 
soon Irom EDRS, 
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